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Mr. Winant’s Farewell Message 


Mr. John G. Winant has resigned from the post of Director of 
the International Labour Office with effect from 15 Februrary 1941 
in order to accept the post of United States Ambassador to Great 
Britain. His expression of faith in the future of the I.L.O. will 
be found in his letter below. The reasons for the conviction he 
expresses are set out fully in a Report to the Governments, Em- 
ployers and ‘Workers of the Member States, which is being pub- 
lished separately. His resignation was communicated to the mem- 
bers of the Governing Body and to the Governments of the Mem- 
bers of the Organisation by the following letter from the Chairman 
of the Governing Body. 


19 February, 1941. 


Sir: 


I have the honor to transmit to you a letter from Mr. John G. 
Winant, dated February 13, 1941, tendering his resignation as 
Director of-the International Labour Office, and my reply dated 
February 15, 1941, accepting that resignation. 


As from February 16, Mr. E. J. Phelan has taken over the re- 
sponsibility of directing the continued functioning of the Office as 
Acting Director until such time as the Governing Body appoints a 
Director under Article 8 of the Constitution of the International 
Labour Organization. For him,. and for the Organization, I ask 
your fullest co-operation and support. 


I have the honor to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
(Signed) Carter Goopricu, 


Chairman of the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office 





- 
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The text of Mr. Winant’s letter of resignation is as follows: 


13 February 1941. 


Dear Mr. Chairman, 


This is to tender you my resignation, effective as from 15 Feb- 
ruary 1941. 


When I accepted the directorship of the International Labour 
Office the Western World was at peace. The working centre of the 
Office was in Geneva, Switzerland. 


Since then war has spread over Europe. In order to continue 
useful service to Member States it was necessary to transfer a large 
part of Office activities to the Americas. 


The Office has been effectively established in Montreal, Canada. 
The Canadian Government has granted us diplomatic status and 
McGill University has offered facilities for the new quarters, Work 
has been resumed. The reserve funds of the Organisation have been 
protected. The budget for the present year has been approved by a 
majority of the Governing Body. The decisions which have been 
taken have been endorsed by the supporting States. From a prac- 
tical standpoint the transfer has been completed. 


In the situation which confronts us to-day, the future of the 
Organisation is involved in the maintenance of the free nations. The 
achievement of the objectives of the Organisation depends upon the 
success of these nations in preserving their institutions and their way 
of life. 


The services of the Director, as well as of many members of the 
staff, have necessarily been affected by this situation. I have been 
asked by the President of the United States to accept the Ambas- 
sadorship to Great Britain. Believing this to be my duty, I must 
leave the Office which for more than two years has engaged my time 
and loyalty and in which I have the deepest interest. My confidence 
in the Organisation and its ability to serve mankind has been deep- 
ened in this critical period. I hope that I may continue to be useful 
to it. 


I wish to thank you and the other members of the Governing 
Body, as well as my co-workers of the Office, for your extraordinary 
efforts in these years of crisis and to thank you and them personally 
for your tireless energy and for your devoted support in promoting 
the objectives of the International Labour Organisation. 


For your kindness to me personnally I shall always be grateful. 


Sincerely, 
(Signed) John G. Wrnant. 
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Mr. Goodrich accepted Mr. Winant’s resignation, on behalf of 
the Governing Body, in the following terms:. 


15 February 1941. 


Dear Mr. Winant, 


I have your letter of February 13th tendering your resignation 
as Director of the International Labour Office, effective February 
15th, in order to permit your acceptance of the United States 
Ambassadorship to Great Britain. I communicated the substance of 
your letter to the members of the Governing Body by telegram on 
February 14th. 

I receive your resignation with a deep sense of the loss it brings 
to the Office and to all those who have had the privilege of working 
with you. When you first spoke to us after your election as Director, 
you said that you believed with those who built the Organization 
that social justice was essential to peace, and that to prove this faith 
by work was the highest statesmanship. A week ago, in your last 
public address as Director, you said it was the duty of every citizen 
to see to it that no opportunity should be lost for enlarging the social 
content of democracy. Everything you have done in the service of 
the Organization has been true to this spirit and this tradition. All 
who have worked with you, therefore, know that it is to serve these 
same purposes—at a time of challenge to the democratic principles 
on which the Organization’s work is based—that you feel it your 
duty to undertake the new responsibilities to which you have been 
called by the President of the United States. 

In accepting your resignation on behalf of the Governing Body, 
I am sure that all its members wish me to express to you their warm 
appreciation of the courage, foresight and devotion with which you 
have carried the Office through the most difficult period in its history. 
They will welcome the expression of your continuing interest. They 
share your “confidence in the Organization and its ability to serve 
mankind”. 


Sincerely, 
(Signed) Carter Goopricu, 


Chairman of the Governing Body 
of the International Labour Office. 


Mr. Epwarp PHELAN AS Ac?T:iNG DIRECTOR 


Mr. Edward J. Phelan has accordingly taken over the respon- 
sibilities of the directorship of the International Labour Office as 
Acting Director. 

Mr. Phelan has expressed his confidence that he will receive 
assurances of the full support of the members of the Governing 
Body and of the Governments of the Members of the Organisation 
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in maintaining the activities and prestige of the Organisation in 
accordance with its Constitution and in fulfilment of the policy 
laid down by the Governing Body and applied by Mr. Winant and 
his predecessors. 

Readers of the /nternational Labour Review will remember Mr. 
Phelan’s contribution to the creation of the International Labour 
Organisation in 1919 and his close association over a period of 
twenty years with Albert Thomas, Harold Butler, and John G. 
Winant. As is recorded in the two volumes, edited by Professor 
Shotwell, of The Origins of the International Labour Organisation, 
his part in the preparations and negotiations which resulted in the 
adoption at Paris in 1919 of the Constitution of the International 
Labour Organisation brought him into intimate contact with Samuel 
Gompers, the Chairman of the Commission on International Labour 
Legislation of the Peace Conference, George N. Barnes, Emile Van- 
dervelde, and other outstanding leaders of social movements at that 
time. He was the first official to be appointed to the staff of the 
International Labour Office by Albert Thomas, under whom he 
served as Chief of the Diplomatic Division and whom he accom- 
panied on important political journeys on behalf of the Office in 
many countries ; he served as senior Assistant Director under Harold 
Butler and in 1938, on the announcement of Mr. Butler’s resigna- 
tion, he was appointed Deputy Director as the result of the concur- 
rent desire of all three groups of the Governing Body. 

Mr. Phelan has expressed his own conception of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organisation and its responsibilities in his well known 
interpretation of the views and the work of the first Director, “Yes 
and Albert Thomas”. The following characteristic passages express 
the essence of this conception. 

The essential difference between Albert Thomas’ vision of the 
International Labour Organisation and that of others was that 
whereas their attention was concentrated on the Office, Governing 
Body and Conference, his view embraced the periphery as well as 
the centre. Only in the Member States could concrete results be 
achieved, The organs of Geneva might plan for those results, sup- 
ply information which would facilitate them, might desire and stim- 
ulate them, but no more. It lay with other institutions, scattered 
throughout fifty odd countries, to follow or to ignore the lead that 


Geneva might give. 

The Organisation in its full and “living” sense (to use his fav- 
ourite expression), embraced those distant institutions just as much 
as its central machinery. He therefore regarded them as coming 





*At the time of going to press assurances of such support have been 
received from fifteen members of the Governing Body and twenty-one Govern- 
ments. 
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within the ambit of his essential preoccupations, and from the very 
first days of his Directorship he set out to wens effective rela- 
tions between them and the Office. 


He was interested in men as men, men in their numbers, in their 
diversity, in their dignity, in their ambitions, in their hopes and 
fears, and above all in their imprescriptible rights to spiritual and 
economic independence. . . This was his starting point. This it is 
which explains his conception of the Office as a “living” instrument, 
his criticism of the League as “divorced from the peoples”, his belief 
that the only sure foundation for the Office was the support of 
public opinion, his rejection of the idea that the Organisation was 
no more than a mechanism to correct inequalities in the possibilities 
of commercial competition as between nation and nation. This it 
is which explains his conception of the Organisation as something 
which was more even than machinery for collaboration between 
nation and nation. 

He saw the Organisation not as a mechanism for collaboration 
but as the collaboration itself in full action. He saw it not in any 
sense as a super-state — such a conception would have been in 
contradiction with his whole outlook — but he saw it as much more 
than inter-state. He saw it as an organisation of the peoples of 
the world, an organisation in which cabinets and parliaments, na- 
tional and colonial civil services, factory and medical inspectorates, 
associations of workers and employers, and the individuals com- 
posing them, ministers, deputies, civil servants, employers and work- 
ers, had all their appointed place and function. . . 


He realised that the International Labour Organisation must 
develop as it were a personality of its own, and he sought the basis 
for such a personality on wider and deeper lines than those which 
its authors had commonly advanced. He rejected the theory that 
it existed mainly to secure equitable conditions of commercial com- 
petition, and he laid the major emphasis on the idea of the pursuit 
of social justice. 

Social justice is not easy to define. To Albert Thomas it meant 
much more than the removal of social injustice. It meant a positive 
policy through which the individual might attain his political, econ- 
omic and moral rights. This was the doctrine which he believed 
could alone give the Organisation a real unity and personality, 
which could guide it safely where narrower doctrines would inevit- 
ably lead it to a division along lines of national interest. . . 


In society as he saw it, and still more in society as he saw its 
probable development, trade unionism was not only a fundamental 
industrial element but the very foundation itself of all the industrial 
and political superstructure. “Government of the People, by the 
People, for the People” he regarded as the ultimate wisdom upon 
which a stable and peaceful world might be built. But it would not 
suffice to proclaim it, nor could one of its elements be divorced 
from the others. “Government for the People” went of itself. Al- 
bert Thomas could not conceive that’ government for any other pur- 
pose or in any other interest could survive so long as man was man. 
“Government by the People” meant that the people must learn to 
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govern. He had no illusions about their fitness for the task, no 
mystic belief that the voice of the people was the voice of God 
whereby what was spoken was ipso facto achieved. Any popular 
movement aroused his enthusiasm but his welcome for any awaken- 
ing of the spirit never blinded him to the fact that government is 
a highly technical operation for which belief in one’s right to 
govern is no substitute. “Government of the People” implied some- 
thing more difficult still, the ability to be governed, the capacity 
to submit to discipline in the general interest. 

The fulfilment of a programme of social justice would indeed 
favour the achievement of government as Lincoln defined it. Men 
must have opportunities for education and leisure and the perform- 
ance of the duties of citizenship. But Albert Thomas would have 
argued that such opportunities, however plentifully given, were not 
enough. Government could not be learnt in schools any more than the 
practice of medicine can be learnt from books. The ability to govern 
and be governed is something which cannot be acquired without 
an apprenticeship. And since that apprenticeship must be open to all 
men, how else in modern conditions could it be secured save as 
men might organise themselves to understand and to negotiate con- 
cerning the conditions of their daily work? Trade unionism was 
not to Albert Thomas so much an end in itself or a factor in the 
improvement of labour conditions as a means of securing for the 
masses of the people a real political apprenticeship, an experience 
of “Government of the People, by the People, for the People”. 
Through such experience they would become capable of a measure 
of government based on a knowledge of industrial facts fully within 
their competence. In the absence of such self-organisation and the 
knowledge which it was bound to bring they must be the prey or 
the victims of doctrines and doctrinaires. And without the experi- 
ence of government in industry they could never hope to govern 
themselves efficiently in a wider sphere .. . 

In Albert Thomas’ mind the claims of the workers were justi- 
fied. The business of the Organisation was to find ways of meet- 
ing them. The difficulties in the way of doing so were considerable, 
and they could not be successfully overcome save in such a way as 
would cause the minimum of disturbance and as would secure the 
assent, if not the support of public opinion. But, first and most 
essential step, these difficulties must be understood, and a full un- 
derstanding of them could not easily be secured without the colla- 
boration of the employers. In Albert Thomas’ view the essential 
function of the employers was to put forward all the obstacles, both 
technical and economic, in the way of any proposed reforms. Then 
there could be effective discussion as to how those obstacles could 
be surmounted. Albert Thomas nourished no illusions as to the easy 
path which the Organisation must tread, and it was his honesty in 
this respect which won him the confidence of the employers. 

In his conception the Conference provided the great meeting 
place of the peoples of the world. Its discussions, it was true, must 
be limited to social questions, but it was through the discussion of 
social questions that the masses could make known their wants and 
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desires and difficulties. And who should say where the frontier of 
social questions lay? It must recede as social progress advanced, or 
even as social consciousness became keener and social education 
more developed. It was in the Conference, where experiences could 
be exchanged, where statesmen and administrators and employers 
and workers from all countries might confer, that that conscious- 
ness might be sharpened and that education advanced. But once 
again it would not happen of itself, or only in a slow and hesitating 
fashion. There must be an impulse and a direction. And from 
whence could it come but from that “living” instrument the Office? 
This I think is what Albert Thomas meant when he wrote in Paris 
in 1920 that the Office could be no bureaucracy. This is what he 
meant when he talked about attempting to state the new social pro- 
gramme which “is as yet ill-defined”. It could not be a set of speci- 
fied reforms, but a response of the Office and the Organisation to 
the needs of a growing and changing civilisation. To appreciate 
those needs the Office could not remain aloof from the discussions 
in which they were put forward. And it was only in and through 
those discussions that its response could be formulated in any effec- 
tive way. 

The spirit in which Mr. Phelan will attempt to discharge the 
responsibilities which now fall to him as Acting Director may be 
gauged by his account of what occurred on the death of Albert 


Thomas : 

Critics, and even friends, were inclined to believe that the In- 
ternational Labour Office could not recover from the shock. Albert 
Thomas, they thought, had. carried it triumphantly to a position 
that was over-eminent. It must now slip back to a more modest and 
obscure role. It did not. The measure of his greatest achievement 
is that evident fact. The International Labour Office did not shrink 
in activity, in influence, in prestige or importance. It continued to 
expand. The seeds which Albert Thomas had sown produced their 
harvest, and the reapers were trained and ready. There was deep 
sorrow at the loss of a leader as loved as he was admired. But there 
was no jolt and no jar: no change of method: no timid shrinking 
from responsibilities once thought dangerous or inappropriate. All 
that happened was that one international servant succeeded another 
and the work went on. 





A Scientific Labour Policy for 
Industrial Plants 


by 
P. Sargant FLORENCE 
Professor of Commerce, University of Birmingham 


assisted by Lella FLORENCE 


A SUMMARY OF EXPERIENCE IN THE Last WAR 


Great Britain 


oa experience in the last war is best summed up in the 


words of an official report recently published? : 


In war industry, output — and more output — is the chief demand, but 
the very urgency of the demand requires consideration of the means by 
which it may be attained. 

During the war of 1914-18 an increase in the output of munitions be- 
came of primary importance. To this end hours of labour for men were 
increased, 70-90 hours a week being common and over 90 not infrequent. 
The assumption was that, if 1 unit of work could be done in 1 hour, then 
6 could be done in 6, 12 in 12, and so on. A simple calculation would give 
the expected output per week, per month, per year. The actual results were 
found to belie this assumption, for output did not increase proportionately 
to time and effort expended. Other disturbing symptoms appeared; for 
instance, sickness absence increased. The calculations had gone wrong — 
the worker had been mistaken for a machine. 

To deal with this problem the Health of Munition Workers Committee 
was set up “to consider and advise on questions of industrial fatigue, hours 
of labour, and other matters affecting the personal health and physical effi- 
ciency of workers in munition factories and workshops”. 

It is not in doubt that, within certain limits, an increase in the hours 
of labour will increase the output; in 6 hours more work can be done than in 
5 or 4. The best length of the working day or week is the problem. ![n 
simple terms, if 9 hours’ work produces 9 times as great an output as does 
1 hour, will 10, 11, and 12 hours produce 10, 11, and 12 times as much? 

A study of the output in munition factories during the last war showed 
that such is not the case. A 12-hour day produced no more than a 10-hour 
day. The following is a concrete example from the Committee’s report: 


Reduction from 58.2 to 51.2 in the actual weekly working hours of a 
group of 56 men, engaged in the heavy labour of sizing fuse bodies, in- 


_* Inpustr1AL HEALTH Researcn Boarp, Emergency Report No. 1: Indus- 
trial Health in War (London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1940). 
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creased the total output by 22 per cent., as shown in the accompanying 
table. 


OUTPUT OF MEN ENGAGED IN HEAVY WORK 





Relative Relative 
hourly total 
output (of output 
actual hours) 


Average weekly hours 





Nominal! Actual? 


66.7 58.2 100 100 
62.8 50.5 122 106 
56.5 51.2 139 122 























1‘*Nominal” means the hours spent in the factory. 2 Actual’ means the nominal hours 
of work minus time lost for various reasons, such as waiting for work. 


Put in words, this table shows that: 

1. When the men actually worked 58.2 hours (nominally 66.7) the 
relative hourly output was taken as 100 and the gross production as 100. 

2. When they worked 50.5 hours (nominally 62.8) the relative hourly 
output was 122 and gross production 106. 

3. When they worked 51.2 hours (nominally 56.5) the relative hourly 
output was 139 and the gross production 122. 


The Committee, in recommending the reduction of hours, at the same 
time strongly recommended that the Sunday rest and ordinary holidays should 
not be interfered with. 


It should be added to this official summary, that women were 
affected in much the same way as men. At the beginning of the 


last war women were at first frequently asked to work a 72-hour 


week. When these hours were gradually reduced, their output 
showed the same favourable reaction to a shortening of hours. The 
following table gives results for about a hundred women turning 
aluminium fuse bodies on capstan lathes. 


OUTPUT OF WOMEN ON CAPSTAN LATHES! 





Average weekly hours 





Nominal 


Relative 
hourly 
output (of 
actual hours) 


Relative 
total 
output 





74.5 
63.5 
55.3 


100 
121 
156 


100 
100 
113 























— M. VERNON: The Shorter Working Week (London, Routledge & Sons, 1940), 
p. 4 


It will be noticed that in the case both of the women and of the 
men a very high proportion of the long nominal hours was lost 
by absenteeism. Measured by the difference between nominal and 
actual hours, the women lost 8.5 hours in the first period, 9.1 in 
the second, and 7.8 in the third (shortest hours) period. In the 
case of the men, shorter nominal hours reduced lost time more 
significantly. They lost 8.5 and 12.3 hours per week in the first 
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and second periods, but only 5.3 in the third (shortest hours) 
period. 


United States 


Official investigations were also made in American industry dur- 
ing the last war, particularly by the United States Public Health 
Service. The results of a Comparison of a Ten-Hour and an Eight- 
Hour Plant were published as Public Health Bulletin 106, under 
that title. Since no change in hours was made at either plant, 
there could be no comparison of efficiency before and after a change ; 
but the effect of successive hours of continuous work in produc- 
ing a daily work curve was studied at both plants and the two 
curves were compared. The outstanding findings were as fol- 
lows: 

(1) The work curve of a 10-hour day fluctuates more than that 
of an 8-hour day. 

(2) In both lengths of working day there was a marked fall in 
efficiency towards the end of each of the two spells, particularly 
the end of the afternoon spell. This fall in efficiency was measured 
by a reduction in the rate of output, a rise in the rate of accident, 
and a rise also in the proportion of work spoiled. 

In a 5-hour spell the first hour has a poor quantity and quality of out- 
put but the minimum of accidents; the second hour a high output of fair 
quality and comparatively few accidents; the third hour a high output of 
good quality but many accidents; the fourth hour a middling quality and 
quantity of output and the maximum of accidents; and the fifth and last 
hour a very poor quantity and quality of output and still many accidents.’ 

(3) Though the two spells in the same plant were of equal 
length, the efficiency of the second or afternoon spell measured by 
output and accidents was generally lower than that of the morn- 
ing spell, and the fall was greatest in the plant working a 10- 
hour day. The only exception to a lower afternoon efficiency 
occurred in the output on certain machine operations. 

(4) This fall in efficiency was particularly marked on heavy 
work exercising the body; and various types of work have distinct 
types of output curve.? While there was an almost continuous fall 
in output and a rapid rise in accidents for successive hours of the 
spell in heavy muscular work, dexterous work, such as assembly 
of small parts by hand, showed less of a fall in output or rise in 
accidents. The work curve on machine work depends upon the 
precise functions performed by the human operator. If the machine 





*P. S. Frorence: Economics of Fatigue and Unrest (London, Allen and 
Unwin, 1924), Ch. VIII. 

* Cf. P. S. Frorence: “The Forty-Eight- Hour Week and Industrial Eff- 
ciency”, in International Labour Review, Vol. X, No. 5, Nov. 1924, pp. 729-758. 
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is automatic and the operator only fills it and “tends” it at inter- 
vals, then the speed of operation may keep up to the end of the 
day, though often enough filling and tending may slacken off toward 
the end of the spell and thus reduce output. But if the operator 
controls the speed of the machine, the variability of efficiency 
through the working day or working spell may be considerable. 
There is often a slow process of warming up — a practice effect — 
at the start of the day, and though there is a distinct fall in output 
at the end of the day, the output of the first hour may be lower than 
that of the last. This maintenance of efficiency was interpreted as 
due (a@) to the sporadic and spontaneous pauses that operators 
were observed to take throughout the day, and (b) to the meas- 
urable rhythm many of them were able to develop in the fast runs 
or sprints they took between pauses. The freedom to take rests is, 
as we shall see, now often curtailed by speeding-up systems. 


General Conclusions 


Writing in 1924, with the results of the experience during the 
last war fully published and discussed’, I claimed the 48-hour week 
as “probably the optimum length of hours for ordinary business 
efficiency”, although “in the case of a large proportion of industrial 
operations, where mechanical forces set the speed of work, longer 
hours might possibly be more productive”. There are “economic 
advantages in shorter hours which would outweigh the disadvan- 
tages of a slightly smaller output”. Among these advantages are: 

(1) Stability of output throughout the day; 

(2) Less lost time, accidents, and spoiled work in proportion 
to output; 

(3) A saving of overhead costs, such as heating, lighting, and 
power for driving shafting, which are proportionate to scheduled 
hours and not to output. 

Besides these economic considerations affecting the employer’s 
profit and loss account, certain national long-run criteria must also 
be borne in mind. 

Clearly it is to the national advantage to prolong the working 
life of the individual as compared with his childhood and period 
of learning, and with his period of senility and retirement from 
work, when he is a national liability rather than an asset. This 
long-run national criterion of maximum working life does not 





1In International Labour Review, loc. cit. 
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apply, however, in periods of short-run emergency when, as dur- 
ing a war, immediate efficiency is the need even if it is attained at 
the expense of some shortening of working lives in the future. 


At such a time, quantity, quality, and economy of output, and a 
minimum of lost time, labour turnover, and accidents, during the per- 
iod of the emergency must be the test of efficiency, rather than death 
rates and long-run effects on health and physique. Nevertheless, 
it should be noted (1) that death rates and physical condition are 
a test indicative of short-run illness that may affect immediate effi- 
ciency; and (2) that the longer the emergency is expected to last, 
the nearer the criteria to be applied approach to the long-range 
position. Consideration of health might be neglected altogether in 
the effort to attain maximum efficiency during a short period. Con- 
tinuous overtime, for instance, might be worked for a month or 
two, and though the hourly output would fall and cost per unit 
of output rise, total output per day might yet increase’; but for 
longer periods, lowered health might make itself felt in an hourly 
efficiency so much decreased that total output per week itself would 
be lowered. 

The lesson learned in the last war is, in short, that the correct 


policy to adopt for hours of work must depend on the length of 
the period during which the policy is estimated to last. Long hours 
that will increase total efficiency in a short emergency may well, 
during a longer period of emergency, prove by a process of cumu- 
lative fatigue to be disastrous, 





*Even in time of peace recourse is continually had in Great Britain to 
overtime. Official statistics of earnings and hours published at two or three- 
year intervals show that it was quite normal, e.g. in 1935, for about half the 
men in electrical, motor car and engineering industries to work 5 hours’ over- 
time in addition to a normal week of 47 or 48 hours. Overtime is particularly 
common in the case of the highly skilled workers (tool and gauge makers, 
tool setters, etc.) for the very reason that these key men are difficult to obtain. 
An investigation into overtime made in the last war is therefore worth citing. 
I compared (Economics of Fatigue and Unrest, pp. 230-1) rates of output 
during (a) a normal 10-hour day following a normal day; (b) days when 
2% hours of overtime were worked; and (c) normal days after days with this 
overtime. 

In the case of 34 men observed for 26 days, I proved that, compared to 
the normal period (a), average hourly output fell 6.5 per cent. during the 
overtime days (b), and 3.9 per cent. during the normal days after overtime (c). 

Total output for a day of overtime can thus be calculated as 12% x 93.5= 
118.3 per cent. of that of the normal day; and total output of a normal day 
after an overtime day as 96.11 per cent. of a normal day’s output. But the 
resulting increase in wages was out of all proportion. During overtime the 
piece rate, as is usual, was one and a half times the normal rate; and the 
workers (wisely from their point of view) tended to work easy during normal 
hours so as to reserve their effort for the overtime period. Thus, I calculated 
that the wages paid for the 18 per cent. increase in output on a day of over- 
time were some 40 per cent. above those for a normal day. 
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New Facts AND TRENDS AFFECTING LABOUR EFFICIENCY 


Since 1924 many changes have occurred in industry that have 
put a greater strain on the human organism than before. Mechan- 
ical equipment has increased in complexity and requires more 
responsibility in its attendants; there has been a considerable speed- 
ing up; a greater proportion of workers are on repetitive and mono- 
tonous work; and workers live, on the whole, at a greater distance 
from their work. The problems that face the organiser in the 
present war are thus different from those of the last war or are, 
at least, intensified. 


Mechanisation 


The recent increase in the mechanical equipment of in- 
dustry need not be elaborately demonstrated. To quote published 
census figures only, the horse-power capacity of American manu- 
factures as a whole in 1923 was 3.78 per wage-earner; in 1929 it 
was 4.83. In Britain the corresponding figures were for 1924 
2.02, and for 1930, 2.44. No one questions that the remarkable 
increase in product per man, expressed in dollars or pounds of 


constant wholesale purchasing power, is mainly attributable to the 
increased use of machines. 

This increase in the use of the power-driven machine has un- 
doubtedly relieved man’s muscles, but it has increased his respons- 
ibilities. The possibilities of economic waste and loss are much 
greater when expensive equipment is being misused or under-used. 
And the urge upon the employer and owner of expensive capital 
equipment to run the equipment over as many hours as possible 
and to get all he can out of it before it becomes obsolete grows 
stronger every year. This leads naturally to the policy of speeding 


up 
Speeding Up 


The term speeding up is used to refer to a more or less forced 
increase in the speed of the worker or the intensity of his work. 
But this forcing process can be achieved and has been achieved 
by very different methods. 

(1) Automatic machines or conveyors that set the workers’ pace 
have had their speed increased. 

(2) The workers have been induced to increase their speed by 
more powerful incentives. Piece. wages have been substituted for 
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time wages; progressive piece rates (where the rate per piece in- 
creases with the number of pieces) have been substituted for 
straight piece rates or degressive rates. Wage rates have been cut 
where a “reasonable” wage appears to be earned too easily. Out- 
put quotas have been set and accurate records kept to ensure that 
the quotas are reached. 

(3) Factory organisation has been tightened up to eliminate 
waste and waste motions, so that the pauses and rest periods that 
workers used to enjoy while waiting for material to be brought or 
machines to be repaired no longer exist and work flows more 
continuously. 

(4) Speeding up may be extended to cover the modern ten- 
dency to increase the load of work in attending a number of mach- 
ines, such as automatic looms, and even in some cases to add to 
the physical load of work to be handled. This “loading up” cer- 
tainly increases the intensity of work as much as speeding up in 
the strict sense of the word. 


Repetition and Routine 


To work with a machine does not necessarily imply repetitive 
or monotonous work. A machine may take a matter of days to com- 
plete one big job, and the machinist may have to perform a variety 
of functions in tending his machine. Nevertheless, when organ- 
ised for mass production, the introduction of machines may very 
much increase the repetitiveness of factory work. The function of 
each machine operator is subdivided to such an extent that he will 
perform scores of exactly similar operations at regular intervals 
every hour. 

If the criteria of repetitiveness are frequency and regularity of 
repetition, repetitive work is not confined to machine work. The 
machine product is uniform, and is deliberately made more uniform 
_by plans of standardisation. The assembly by hand of these pro- 
ducts is thus likely to be uniform and regular too. The use of con- 
veyor belts in assembly lines will serve to make the regularity yet 
more pronounced. 

Behind these technical trends multiplying repetition work, lie 
trends in industrial organisation. Factories, as succeeding censuses 
show, are growing larger. Between 1923 and 1937 in the United 
States, for instance, wage earners in large manufacturing establish- 
ments employing over 1,000 persons rose from 24.2 per cent. to 
26.4 per cent. of all wage earners; wage earners in small establish- 
ments employing less than 50 fell from 18.7 per cent. to 16.8 per 
cent. of all wage earners. 
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Superimposed over the factories is the financial control organ- 
ised as a firm, a joint-stock company, a corporation, or some sort 
of combination of such companies or corporations. This unit may 
in some industries control hundreds of factories’ and it is probably 
growing even faster than the size of its constituent factories, a 
growth which tends to mechanise individual relations in industry 
still further. In a large factory the employer may not “even recog- 
nise his employees by sight but merely have a vague feeling that 
he has seen that face before somewhere”. In a larger factory or 
combination of factories “a towering hierarchy of supervisors, 
works managers, and general managers will rise above the indi- 
vidual employees, who may not even know their employer by sight. 
He may in fact have his office at some commercial centre miles 
away from the plant’, if he is a man at all, and not just a board 
of directors or a meeting of mainly absentee shareholders in some 
purely holding company. 

Instead of a personal, human, individual relation between em- 
ployer and employed, with a certain identification of interests, 
there is thus added to repetition an industrial institutionalism and 
bureaucracy. Indeed we are justified in speaking today of the 
three “R’s” of modern industrial organisation: Repetition, Routine, 
and Red Tape. 


Distance From Home to Factory 


The building, as in Great Britain, of housing estates by muni- 
cipalities at some distance from the centre of cities, as well as 
the growing tendency of private concerns to build houses and fac- 
tories in suburbs, has undoubtedly caused the average worker to 
live further away from his work. Creamer and Brunk have found 
that it is in the industrial peripheries that the proportion of manu- 
facturing wage jobs increased most rapidly between 1899 and 1933, 
a trend true of all geographical divisions containing suburban 
areas.* Public transport facilities have in many cities improved, 





* The first attempt to measure such concentration of economic power exactly 
is contained in the U. S. Nationa, Resources PLANNING Boarp: The 
Structure of the American Economy (Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1939), Part I, p. 241. Among 275 large, medium, and small indus- 
tries, 89 had less than one-third of their wage earners controlled by the 8 
largest producers; 106 had between one-third and two-thirds so controlled; 
and 80 had over two-thirds of all their wage earners under such a concentra- 
tion of control. 

*P. S. Firorence: The Logic of Industrial Organization (London, Kegan 
Paul, 1933), p. 160. 

*C. Goopricn and others: Migration and Economic Opportunity (Phila- 
delphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1936), pp. 314-392. 
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and many working families, particularly in the United States, have 
been able to buy private motor cars. Yet it is probable that with 
the growing traffic congestion, the time involved in getting to and 
from work has increased. This is particularly true of the growing 
industrial conurbations or aggregates of cities and suburbs, where 
workers frequently live in one suburb and are employed in another. 

The British Royal Commission on the Distribution: of the Indus- 
trial Population estimates that the average distance travelled per 
passenger journey on railways in Greater London increased from 
3.90 miles in 1924 to 4.44 miles in 19321, and that there was a 
similar increase in the distance between home and factory due to 
suburban expansion in the other large cities of Britain. More- 
over, “as most business houses start and finish the day’s work at 
approximately the same hours . . . many thousands (of work 
people) have to make their morning and evening journeys under 
conditions of severe discomfort. Many, with journeys of 30 min- 
utes or more each way, have to stand for the whole or a great 
part of their journey. Travelling thus in overcrowded convey- 
ances can hardly fail to have adverse effects on health and to result 
in fatigue, loss of energy, and sacrifice of leisure time. There can 
be little doubt, too, that these adverse effects on the workers are 
reflected in no small measure on their efficiency and output, and, 
in turn, on the employers’ cost of production.” 


New ScImeENTIFIC FINDINGS ON LaBouR EFFICIENCY 


Since the last war our knowledge of the factors underlying the 
efficiency of labour in industry has been considerably advanced by 
the Industrial Health Research Board, which took the place of 
the Health of Munition Workers Committee in Great Britain.? 

The Board has published particularly distinguished reports 
along three lines: (1) the variability of one individual from an- 
other in apparently identical situations; (2) the effect of speeding 
up; (3) the effect of feelings of monotony or boredom on the 
individual worker performing repetitive work, and the power of 
different incentives to overcome these feelings. 

New scientific findings throwing light on the physiology of 
labour have also resulted from research on the diet of low-income 
families and its effect upon human health and efficiency. 





* Report of the Royal Commission on the Distribution of the Industrial 
Population (London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1940), paragraphs 138, 187. 

*In America, unfortunately, there was no such official follow-up of the 
wartime research of the United States Public Health Service. 
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This article is not directly concerned with the recording of 
general scientific progress in the study of man in industry since 
the last war. It is directly concerned, however, with the factual 
changes and trends in man’s industrial environment; and many of 
the new scientific findings have a direct practical bearing in judg- 
ing the effect of these factual changes on human efficiency. This 
is obviously true of studies dealing directly with the effects of 
speeding up and the effects of the monotony of repetitive work. 
The next two sections will be devoted to this direct evidence. But 
there is also a practical bearing, though less direct, upon the new 
industrial trends in the studies into individual differences and diet ; 
the last two sections will show the relation of the scientific find- 
ings here to modern labour conditions. 


Repetitive Work and Monotony 


The Industrial Health Research Board has added one more to 
the types of hourly output curve distinguished by the U. S. Public 
Health Service. It is characterised by a saddleback course of 
output, to use the Board’s own words.” 

There is a sluggish start before the worker is warmed up, a sharp rise 
as he gets into his stride, a flagging in the middle of the spell, a fresh spurt 
—with an eye on the clock—as the spell nears its end, with a final falling off 
in the last hour . . . The central drop is more marked in charts of light 
repetitive work where it is attributed to boredom. 

This drop in output coincides m time with subjective feelings 
of monotony to which workers have given expression. The feel- 
ings are probably due to the lack of any rest or change which can be 
anticipated in the middle of the spell for the immediate future. 

The reduced rate of working noticeable about the middle of the 
spell and attributable to boredom usually lasts from one to two 
hours, “and during that time the average reduction in the rate of 
working varies from 5 to 10 per cent. It is followed by a steadier 
and improved rate of working as the end of the spell is approached. 
Boredom also causes a more variable rate of working which is 
characterised by rapid fluctuations in the time taken to complete 
consecutive units of output. As a general rule a reduced rate of 
working is accompanied by increased variability”. 

A policy intended to reduce monotony’ in industry and thus to 
increase the stability of production and the quantity and quality 





*See above, p. 262. 

*U. K. Mepicat Researcn Councit: Eighteenth Annual Report of the 
Industrial Health Research Board (London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1938), 
p. 4. The Board is mistaken, however, in calling this a typical curve for 
many different kinds of work. 
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and economy of output, and perhaps to decrease accidents, may 
attack industrial conditions at a number of points, some of which 
are indicated by the Industrial Health Research Board itself. The 
direct attack is, of course, to introduce more variety in the work. 
The Board found!, in the operations it studied, that “the highest 
output is obtained when the form of activity is changed after 1% 
or 2 hours of unvaried work”. More frequent changes were 
“detrimental to output because of their interference with the swing 
of work”. 

Alternative or supplementary to the direct attack on mono- 
tonous work, several lines of indirect attack are possible. The 
work may be so arranged that psychologically the worker can con- 
ceive it “as a series of self-contained tasks rather than as an inde- 
finite and apparently interminable activity’.? 

Monotony is also less likely to arise “when the operatives are 
allowed to work in compact social groups rather than as isolated 
units”. Psychologists have perhaps stressed too much the relation 
of the worker to his work or his machine, rather than “things often 
more important to him, his personal relations to his employer and his 
fellow-workers and neighbours generally”.4 There is plenty of 
evidence for this contention in the findings of Elton Mayo and 
North Whitehead in their investigation of the team of girls assemb- 
ling standardised telephone relays at the Western Electric’s Haw- 
thorne Plant, Chicago. The large influence upon efficiency of the 
personal relation between the ‘girls themselves, and between the 
girls and their supervisors, has been brought out in a series of 
well known American publications.® Less well known, though un- 
deservedly so, is Mr. Wyatt’s report® to the British Industrial 
Health Research Boaid, also dealing with the effect upon effici- 
ency of the personal relations of a group of girls performing repe- 
titive work, This shows that output, lost time, and disturbance to 
work, including talking and quarrelling, may all vary considerably 








*U. K. MepicaL ResearcH CounciL, INDUSTRIAL HEALTH RESEARCH 
Boarp, Report No. 52: The Comparative Effects of Variety and Uniformity 
in Work (London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1929), p. 25. 

*Idem., Report No. 56: The Effects of Monotony in Work (London, H. M. 
Stationery Office, 1929), p. 42. 

® Tbid. 

*P. S. Frorence: The Logic of Industrial Organization, p. 155. 

®Cf. Elton Mayo: The Human Problems of an Industrial Civilization 
(New York, The Macmillan Co., 1933); T. N. Wuireneap: Leadership in 
a Free Society (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1936), and The Indus- 
trial Worker (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1938). 

®*U. K. Meptcat ResearcH Councit, INpustrRIAL HEALTH RESEARCH 
Boarp, Report No. 69: Incentives in Repetitive Work. A Practical Experi- 
ment in a Factory (London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1934). 
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with the presence or absence of certain girls; and British firms 
such as Rowntree’s, in their search for efficiency, lay great stress 
on the make up of the working group! as well as on the quality 
of the supervision. 


Further industrial policies that may, in the opinion of the In- 
dustrial Health Research Board, make monotony less likely to 
arise are (i) payment according to output produced instead of time 
worked, (i) the selection of types of workers not affected by 
monotony, (it) the introduction of suitable rests within the spell. 
The results on efficiency of the first of these policies is discussed 
in connection with speeding up, the second in the section dealing 
with individual maladjustment”, and the third in the last part of 
this article, where all policies on hours of work are reviewed.* 


The General Effect of Speeding Up 


In the second part of this article, speeding up was shown to be 
contrived either by a mechanical increase in speed of the worker’s 
equipment, by a stronger incentive, or by a tightening up of 
organisation. 

Two main adverse consequences upon human efficiency have 
been found to follow. The speed may be set so fast that the gen- 
eral level of output of a whole group of workers may fall; or 
there may simply be a maladjustment on the part of the individual 
workers. In this section the general effect will be described; in 
the next the effect on the individual worker’s efficiency. 

The general effect of setting different machine speeds has been 
studied by the Industrial Health Research Board in operations re- 
quiring a continuous feeding of material into the machines by the 
worker. In Report No. 82* the actual output was compared, as a 
percentage of efficiency, with the possible output, and the follow- 
ing conclusions were reached: 


In some machine-feeding processes any failure on the part of the opera- 
tor to keep the machine fully supplied with material does not injure the 
machine or the product. The machine is, in consequence, set to run at a 
speed which equals or exceeds the highest rate of working attainable by the 
best operator, since it is usually believed that this procedure is favourable 
to output. 


*P. Hatt and H. W. Locke: Incentives and Contentment: a study made in a 
British factcry (New York, Pitman, 1938), Ch: IIT and IV. 

* See below, p. 274. 

*See below, pp. 281-283. 

“U. K. Mepicat Research Councit, INpustriAL HEALTH RESEARCH 
Boarp, Report No. 82: The Machine and the Worker: a Study of Machine- 
Feeding Processes (London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1938), pp. 5-6. 
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An example of such conditions was observed in the manufacture of 
small steel chains. In this process the operator was engaged in feeding a 
rotating dial which, when completely supplied with material, necessitated the 
repetition of a fairly complicated cycle of movements 37 times a minute. Six 
operators were observed for a period of three weeks and their output was 
recorded at hourly intervals throughout the day. The results obtained, 
expressed as a percentage of the possible output, are given in the figure below. 
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Source: Industrial Health Research Board, Report 82 


The results show, in the first place, that the average efficiency was low 
(64.3 per cent.) and even in the best hour of the day it was only 68.2 per 
cent. In this process enforced stoppages were practically negligible; there- 
fore the low efficiency was due almost entirely to the failure of the operators 
to keep the machine fully supplied with material. Even the most capable 
worker was seldom able to keep pace with the machine for more than ten 
seconds, so that the maintenance of a regular rhythm was impossible. Fur- 
ther, it was noticed that the operators became somewhat embarrassed and 
emotionally disturbed each time they failed to remove and replace the articles 
on the dial as it moved beyond their reach. A little time elapsed before they 
were able to recover their poise and although on each occasion the effect 
of this disturbance on output was scarcely measurable, the total effect was 
appreciable. 

Secondly, the effort involved in attempting to keep pace with the fast- 
running machine was conducive to strain and fatigue. The effects were notice- 
able in the appearance and the behaviour of the operators, and they are also 
reflected in the shape of the daily output curves (see figure). These curves 
are typical of the variations in the rate of working which are generally be- 
lieved to occur when the operator is fatigued. Thus the output, after rising 
in the early part of the spell, began to fall with increasing speed until work 
ceased. In this process the output in the last hour of work was 19.5 per 
cent. below the highest level recorded during the day. There can be little 
doubt, therefore, that fatigue was fairly severe and arose from the intensity 
of the work. The machines acted as pace-makers, and the operatives were 
impelled to work at a rate which they were unable to maintain. Their 
remarks contained frequent references to the strain imposed by conditions of 
work, but on the other hand time was said to pass quickly because they “had 
to work so hard and there wasn’t much chance to be bored”. 

The results obtained in this process accordingly suggest that the dis- 
crepancy between the speed of the machines and the capacity of the operators 
was too great for personal comfort and efficiency, and that a slower machine- 
speed would probably result in higher total output and increased pleasure in 
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work. This was found to be the case in a box-wiring process where similar 
conditions prevailed and a reduction in the speed of the machine caused an 
increase in output of 10 per cent. There seems to be no justification for 
machine speeds which are greatly in excess of the natural rate of working 
of the operatives and it is difficult to understand why such speeds are set. 


In the summary to this report! the results are put succinctly: 


There is some evidence that the machine, when running, exerts a pull 
which impels the operative to keep going even though fatigued, and that the 
desire to rest is largely satisfied by the prolongation of machine stoppages. 

Efficiency and satisfaction in machine-feeding are largely dependent on 
the relation between the speed of the machine and the capacity of the operator. 

If the former exceeds the latter it results in an irregular rate of working and 
is conducive to strain and fatigue. In such cases a reduction in the speed of 
the machine is capable of increasing output and pleasure in work. 

Payment of piece rates instead of time rates is certainly effec- 
tive up to a point in speeding up output. In my Economics of 
Fatigue and Unrest, I gave*, as an example, the drilling of fuses 
in which 17 girls on the day shift increased their output 24 per 
cent., and 17 on night shift 40 per cent., in the first week that 
they were changed over from time to piece wages. Since then the 
Industrial Health Research Board has shown that, allowing a longer 
period of adjustment, the average level of output may be more 
than doubled by the adoption of piece rates; and that the output 
will be reduced again if a return is made to time rates.’ 

It is important to notice that the saddleback work curves, with 
their mid-spell troughs attributed to monotony, were mainly at- 
tained on a time-wage system; whereas the curves, observed dur- 
ing the last war, which were distinguished by a fall of output in 
the course of the spell were all attained on a piece-wage system. 
This difference is brought out clearly in Report No. 69 of the In- 
dustrial Health Research Board. A series of average work curves 
are given, comparing results from the same five repetitive opera- 
tions each performed by two girls for several weeks on time rates 
and on piece rates, There is a remarkable contrast in the shape 
of the curves. On piece rate the output falls during two 4-hour 
spells, but the output does not fall when the other methods of 
wage payment are used. Thus piece rates, while undoubtedly suc- 
cessful in increasing output, seem to present some danger of caus- 
ing fatigue towards the end of the working spell and working day. 


Standardised Speeding Up and Individual Maladjustment 


Mechanical speeding up, as we have seen, often results in fact 
in a general human slowing down. But perhaps a more important 

*Pp. 43-44. 

* Cf. table 23. 

*Report No. 69, op. cit., p. 5. 
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effect lies in the maladjustment of the individual worker. The 
full significance of this effect was not realised until studies of 
individual workers showed how great was the variation in efficiency 
between individuals. 

Much has been learned recently about these differences in effi- 
ciency. Both in the United States and in England certain persons 
have been found to be “accident prone”. In Connecticut, for in- 
stance, an official United States enquiry’ found that among 29,531 
licensed motor drivers picked at random 0.7 per cent. had during 
six years had 10 per cent. of the accidents, In Great Britain the 
Industrial Health Research Board considers that “it is clear from 
the data that accident proneness among motor drivers is an im- 
portant factor in the causation of accidents”. The Board moreover 
shows that it is possible to apply certain psychological tests to help 
in selecting the less accident prone for dangerous jobs. For “it 
was shown that those who failed in the tests had a higher average 
accident rate than those who passed”. 

Again, certain individuals have been found to be particularly 
prone to the monotony described in the last section. They are 
usually the more intelligent workers, so that to put them on stand- 
ardised repetitive operations involves a double waste. Intelligence 
is not only standardised down to match ordinary performance, and 
its possible special contribution to efficiency neglected; but this 
neglect results in fact in a less than ordinary performance. 


Selection tests have also been shown to be of “special promise” 
for selecting individuals educated only up to the school-leaving 
age, who later become candidates for skilled occupations. This is 
of special importance in the war emergency owing to the shortage 
of skilled workers in certain bottle-neck industries. With workers 
selected by test, the time required for training is lessened and more 
proficient workers are provided than those selected by routine 
methods.” 

The most important bearing of our new knowledge of individual 
differences lies, however, in its significance in connection with the 
trend toward speeding up, routine, and red tape discussed in the 
previous section. 

The new procedures that have been introduced to increase the 
speed of the worker might not have any adverse effect upon his 
health if the adaptability of the machine were correspondingly in- 
creased. The real source of difficulty, however, is that speeding 

*75th Congress, 3rd Session, House Document 462, Part 6. 


"cz. —_— Annual Report of the Industrial Health Research Board, op. 
cit., p. 
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up in most of its varieties takes the form of a change imposed 
upon all the workers in common, regardless of individual capa- 
cities, A single worker clearly cannot lag behind on the conveyor belt. 
The quota of output demanded is a quota common to all workers. 
The result of a time study is a “task” set in common for all workers. 
Thus it is only a piece rate free of quotas and tasks that can be 
considered adjustable to the individual. Factories and firms, as we 
have shown, are growing larger, and modern factory organisation, 
with its tightening up of procedure and its minute division of func- 
tions and jobs, demands the most accurate timing so that each 
subdivision of job and function within the growing mechanism 
shall fit. If one cog in the organisation is speeded up, all must be 
speeded up. 

The repetition, routine, and red tape that are ever increasing 
constitue a direct challenge to the individual variety of worker 
that science has rediscovered, and when these three R’s are har- 
nessed to speed up the industrial chariot in a common standardisa- 
tion, the effect on individual efficiency at the spear-point of industry 
where output is actually produced is certainly questionable. One 
example of its effect may be taken from the American cotton gar- 
ment industry, where the common speed up was introduced in the 
form of the straight-line system, replacing the old bundle system.' 


Although the originator of the straight-line system attaches the least 
importance to increases of production resulting from the speeding up of the 
individual workers, it is nevertheless a fact that the system forces each indi- 
vidual worker on the line to concentrate on and to expedite her work. Under 
the bundle system, each worker operates independently. 

Under the straight-line system the operator loses such independence. She 
is at all times keenly aware of the fact that if she falls behind in her work 
the operator in front of her is rendered idle, waiting for the garment on 
which she is working. She is aware of the fact that unless she completes 
her part promptly, this will hold up the rest of the line and the foreman 
will be there to find out what is the trouble. 

The necessity of speed under these circumstances is obvious. The worker 
can no longer work at her own natural pace. She must adjust herself to the 
speed of her fellow workers, all of which undoubtedly results in increased 
individual productivity. When the workers are of a fairly uniform skill 
and equal tempo, the uniformly high speed of the work, while it may result 
in greater fatigue at the end of the work period, need not necessarily affect 
injuriously the health of the worker. But where no attention is paid to 
that factor, or still worse where, as a result of deliberate design, fast workers 
are dispersed with workers of a naturally slower tempo, the health of the 
worker may be seriously affected. (Footnote: In fairness to the originator of 
the system, it should be said that he is opposed to its abuse. He has publicly 
and emphatically stated that he is not interested in having it used “by those 
who would engage in its unsocial exploitation”). 

In one of the plants studied, management deliberately resorted to such 
an arrangement which caused the slower workers to strain themselves to 
the utmost. On the one hand, the slower worker was aware that work was 
piling up behind her from the fast workers on the preceding operation. On 





1N. I. Stone: “Shop Management in the Cotton Garment Industry”, in 
Monthly Labor Review, June 1938. 
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the other hand, she saw that the equally fast worker on the succeeding 
operation was waiting for her work. The result was a large increase of 
productivity by the individual workers, but at the cost of great physical anil 
nervous strain on the part of the naturally slower workers. In the end, such 
an arrangement is bound to be harmful not only to the slower worker but to 


the efficient operation of the shop. ‘ 
A plant managed in disregard of these elements will have a high labour 


turnover, with inevitable loss of production while the new help is being 
trained or is trying to adjust itself to the work in the shop. Moreover, 
while the fast worker speeds up the slower, she is in turn slowed down by 
the latter. Since a slow worker cannot keep up an unnaturally fast pace 
indefinitely, it means that on an average the gain in production caused by 
the speeding up of the slow worker will be offset by the loss of production 
on the part of the fast worker through the failure of the slow worker to 
keep up with her pace. 

This American experience is confirmed by certain conclusions 
of the British Industrial Health Research Board. Speeding up, as 
the Board showed, if carried too far, reduces the average level of 
output; but if carried only moderately far, it reduces certain indi- 
viduals’ output. The Board sums up its conclusions as follows’: 

Even when the speed of the machine is adjusted to the average capacity 
of a selected group of workers it is too fast for some and too slow for 
others, so that output and comfort may be increased by adjusting the speed 
of each machine to the capacity of the individual concerned. 

A still closer adjustment between the machine and the worker may be 
effected by the use of a variable speed device which makes it possible to 
adapt the speed of the machine to the changing capacity of the worker 
throughout the day. 

The marked difference that is found between individual work- 
ers, coupled with the increased standardisation imposed upon them, 
places an important task before the employment manager. He 
must be sure, when hiring workers, that he has found the right 
peg for the standardised hole. Vocational selection is no longer a 
fad; it is shown to be a technique vital to industrial efficiency. 
Unfortunately, as the Industrial Health Research Board points out?, 
the common practice in industry (in Great Britain as in the United 
States) still is “to assign a worker to any repetitive process where 
a vacancy exists. He—or more commonly she—is expected to 
take it or leave it. This hit-or-miss method may sometimes be the 
only one practicable, but better results could certainly be obtained 
if the desires of the individual could be ascertained, and a trial on 
different types of work could be arranged for. This procedure 
would usually involve a slight initial loss on output, but the final 
result would be a more efficient and contented worker’”’. 

The selection of workers, whether by test or trial, must of course 
be followed up by supervision, If selection and such supervision, 
at least of unskilled and semi-skilled workers, is omitted, there will 





* Report No. 82, op. cit., p. 43-44. 
* Eighteenth Annual Report, op. cit., 1938, p. 26. 
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undoubtedly be much unexplained unrest, inefficiency, and labour 
turnover. Several “check-ups” of the careers of young workers 
have shown a far higher stability in holding posts when the positions 
were recommended for the individual on the basis of psychological 
tests than when the post accepted was not in accordance with advice 
based on such tests.! 


Diet, Poverty, and Health 


Apart from the work of the Industrial Health Research Board. 
considerable research into diet has been conducted by British Gov- 
ernment agencies. It has been shown by Sir John Boyd Orr and 
others? that a minimum balanced diet which includes necessary min- 
eral elements as well as vitamins proves more expensive to the 
worker’s family than was usually supposed. It has also been shown 
by Professor Neville Moss* that certain heavy work, such as that 
of coal miners, requires food of greater energy value than was 
usually supposed, Instead of the usual assumption that the daily 
net energy requirement does not exceed 3,500 calories, Professor 
Moss showed by experiment in oxygen consumption that “allowing 
for walking to and from home and other forms of energy output 
during the remainder of the 24 hours, a collier will expend about 
4,500 calories in energy per day”. 

The practical lessons of these new discoveries in diet are first 
that the minimum below which the income of a family should not 
fall is somewhat higher than generally supposed, and secondly that 
where income is near this minimum, expenditures on items other 
than food should be closely watched. 

The income of a working family consists almost entirely in 
wages, and so the first lesson entails the payment of higher mini- 
mum real wages. Since in time of war the cost of living usually 
rises (it rose 20 per cent. in Great Britain between August 1939 
and August 1940), it is particularly important as a war measure 
to place this minimum wage on a sliding scale varying with the 
cost-of-living index. Sir John Orr goes so far as to say that even 
in 1932 in Great Britain the lowest-paid class of wage earners 
(comprising four and a half million persons) had a diet inadequate 
in all respects, while in classes a little better paid the diet is still 
inadequate in some respects. This inadequacy is due primarily to 

*P. ALLEN: “Vocational Guidance: The Birmingham Experiment”, in The 
Human Factor, May 1932. 

*In Food, Health and Income (London, Macmillan, 1936). 


* Cf. Transactions of the Institution of Mining Engineers, LXXXIX, Part 3, 
pp. 132-151. 
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deficiencies in the consumption of protective foods, such as milk, 
eggs, fruit, and vegetables, rich in vitamins and mineral salts. These 
foods protect the consumer in the sense that their absence leads to 
specific complaints or reduces resistance to certain infections.* 
Unfortunately they are relatively expensive, and their consumption 
declines fairly uniformly with falling family incomes. 

The second lesson of modern research into nutrition concerns 
the additional toll that modern living conditions levy on the family 
budget by reason of the distance of home from factory and the 
increased expense of housing. The British Royal Commission on 
the Distribution of the Industrial Population quotes an estimate for 
expenditure on transport by public conveyances of 8 per cent. of 
the average income of working class families in London. In the 
case of juvenile workers the reduction in real wages is more sub- 
stantial than in that of the adult because the cost of travel forms a 
larger proportion of their earnings.” 

An American enquiry*® into the amount spent on transport by 
working families found that though the proportion of total income 
was greater for the higher incomes, particularly the proportion spent 
on automobiles (part of this expense was no doubt for pleasure), 
yet transport costs were high even for the lowest income group. 
The bulk of these transport costs was probably spent in getting to 
work. One-fifth to one-third of the families did not spend any 
money on transport. Yet even in the case of family incomes as 
low as $500 to $600, $600 to $900, and $900 to $1,200, transport 
costs averaged, for all families, 4.1 per cent., 5.3 per cent., and 
6.2 per cent. of the total income, or apart from automobile ex- 
penses, 2.7 per cent, 3.0 per cent., and 2.6 per cent. 

The bearings of the new findings on diet upon this situation 
seem at first a little remote, but a remarkable study made by 
McGonigle and Kirby at Stockton-on-Tees showed that living on 
a housing estate rather than in the centre of a town may actually 
lower the health of a working family because income that might 
have gone toward the purchase of food has actually been spent 
in more expensive housing and transport to the city 


The slum population from what was known as the Housewife Lane 
area was transferred in 1927 to the Mount Pleasant Housing Estate and a 
great opportunity arose to study the changes in their health, and to check the 
results obtained by comparing them with a similar population in a neighbour- 
ing slum area (the Riverside area) which was not cleared. The standardised 
death rates per 1000 were surprising. 


*Cf. BritisH ASSOCIATION FoR LaBouR LEGISLATION: Report on Nutrition 
(1938). 
* Op. cit., para. 187. 
*Cf. Monthly Labor Review, Mar. 1940. 
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Stockton-on-Tees Housewife Riverside 
as a whole Lane area area 


1923-27 12.32 22.91 26.10 
Mount Pleasant 


1928-32 12.07 33.55 22.78 


Thus, though the rate in Stockton as a whole fell slightly, and that in 
the Riverside area rather more, that in the area where it would have been 
expected to fall dramatically rose instead by 46 per cent.’ 








It is undoubtedly true that food is the most elastic item in the 
family budget. Rent, insurance, payment of instalments on furni- 
ture, and even on clothing, are fixed; so that when wages are low it 
is the larder that is the first to suffer. The effects upon industrial 
efficiency of the poor diet furnished by relatively low earnings 
cannot be measured directly. But it is probable that lost time is 
considerably increased by sickness and ill-health due to lowered 
resistance to disease for lack of defensive foods, and it is probable 
too that, while the poor physique of the workers affects their out- 
put during their lifetime, their actual period of working life is 
prematurely cut short. 

Of the diseases causing a heavy toll of lost time in industry, 
tuberculosis is perhaps that most affected by malnutrition. Ac- 
cording to Dr, P. D. Hart in his Milroy Lecture (1937)?, “it is 
doubtful whether nutrition or fatigue has any influence upon the 
actual occurrence of tuberculosis infection, which is predominantly 
the result of contact. On the other hand they probably affect the 
course of the tuberculous process once infection has taken place”. 
Dr. F. C. S. Bradbury, in his report on investigations in Tyne- 
side (1933)%, found an association between undernourishment of 
families, as judged by deficient dieting, and tuberculosis in a mem- 
ber of the family, even when the effect of overcrowding was elim- 
inated. 

During the last war, food deficiencies occurred partly as the 
result of blockade, and a rise in death rates due to tuberculosis 
seems to have been connected with the degree of deficiency suffered. 
Thus the Netherlands suffered more than England and its tuber- 
culosis rate rose 30 per cent. as against England’s 13.0 per cent. 
But of special interest was the considerable rise in mortality from 
this disease in mental hospitals; for here the nutritional factor was 
demonstrably the most significant one. Professor M. Greenwood 
remarks that “mortality rose to almost four times its normal rate 





1 British A<SOCIATION FOR LABOUR LEGISLATION: op. cit., p. 16. 
* Ibid., p. 21. 
* Ibid. 
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. it was an unintentional illustration of the fact that a principal 
determinant of mortality from tuberculosis is nutrition”.* 

As far as physique is concerned, the average British worker, 
whether employed or unemployed, seems to be deficient in weight 
and stature as compared with the university student, who is mainly 
of middle-class parentage and environment, The conclusions I 
published in 1929? have been amply confirmed in Report No. 71 of 
the Industrial Health Research Board on The Physique of Man in 
Industry. 

The report gives the record of the physical examination of 
13,656 male volunteers, aged fourteen years and upwards, drawn 
: | from 149 firms in fifteen areas in England and Scotland. The 
total includes 10,593 employed men, 1,328 unemployed men, and 

1,735 students. Determinations of height, weight, and strength were 
made, The average values for the three groups examined are as 
follows : 


























Group Height Weight Grip Pull 














ins. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 

















Employed............ 66.54 134.75 108.9 326.56 
Unemployed......... 65.63 127.27 94.60 313.94 
BR ee 68 . 62 138.20 113.30 366. 52 





































The death rate of industrial workers has for a long while been 
known to be greater than that of the middle or professional classes. 
In the United States, for instance, Dr. Dublin stated in 1925 that 
the expectation of life of men engaged in industrial pursuits at 
age twenty was 42 years. On the other hand, those who were en- 
gaged in other forms of employment such as agriculture and com- 
mercial and professional pursuits, might expect an additional 50 
years at age twenty. It was not until recently, however, that a 
simple but convincing proof was given in Great Britain that the 
industrial worker’s lower span of life has been due to poverty 
rather than to the type of work he performs. 
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In the following table* comparative mortality rates were pre- 
sented for the five social classes into which occupations were 
grouped ; 100 represents the average mortality for all classes. 















1 Thid. 
* Economics of Fatigue and Unrest, Ch. XI. 


* Percy Stocks, M.D.: “The Effects of Occupation and its Accompanying 
oo on Mortality”, in Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, Part 
, 1938. 
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STANDARDISED MORTALITY RATIO AT AGES 20-65 





Males! ‘Males? | Wives? 
Social Class 1921-1923 





1930-1932 








Professional, etc 82 90 81 
Intermediate 93 94 89 
Skilled 94 97 99 
Intermediate 99 102 103 
Unskilled 124 111 113 

















1 Civilians only. 2 Including non-civilians. 3 Married women by class of husband. 


It will be noticed that while the class differences between male 
death rates are considerably less for 1930-2 than for 1921-3, pos- 
sibly owing to the rising standards of living, the difference between 
the wives’ death rates in the different classes, recorded for the first 
time in 1930, was considerably wider than the men’s. Since wives 
are not affected by differences in occupation, the determining fac- 
tor in their case was presumably mainly income and conditions of 
living. 


Hours oF WorK PoLiciges IN THE LiGHT OF New Facts 
AND FINDINGS 


The Introduction of Rest Pauses 


It was pointed out in the second part of this article’ that mass 
production and the standardised speeding up of work together with 
the tightening up of organisation often entail the elimination of 
pauses that used to occur naturally. 

The occurrence of these natural pauses was studied by Ver- 
non and Bedford in several sorts of heavy and moderately heavy 
work.? In the very heavy work of rolling tin plates voluntary 
pauses amounted to 5 to 7 minutes per hour; involuntary pauses 
due to technical requirements of the work or to errors in organi- 
sation amounted to 7 to 20 minutes; and in coal mining, also rated 
as very heavy, voluntary pauses amounted to 5 to 9 minutes, 
involuntary to 1 to 13 minutes. In merely heavy work, such 
as that of roadmaking, building, and dock labour, there was no 
cause for involuntary pauses, and the voluntary averaged 8 to 
12 minutes per hour. Finally, on moderately heavy agricultural 
work, also with no involuntary pauses, the voluntary pauses aver- 
aged 8 minutes per hour only. 

*Sée above, p. 266. 

*Cf. U. K. Mepicat Researcn Councit, InpustriaL HEALTH RESEARCH 


Boarp, Report No. 4: The Incidence of Industrial Accidents, with Special 
Reference to Multiple Accidents (London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1919). 
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Vernon and Bedford consider that these observations, taken as 
a whole, support their contention “that the more strenuous the 
work, the greater the duration of the rest pauses taken”. Clearly 
it would be unwise by stern discipline to stop the voluntary pauses, 
or by efficiency methods to eliminate the involuntary pauses, with- 
out providing officially some compensatory rest periods. Yet the 
speeding up described above! often involves such lack of wisdom. 
It would be equally unwise to “load up” by increasing the heaviness 
of the work demanded of a worker without giving additional rests. 
Frederick Taylor, when he increased the load of pig-iron handled 
by Schmidt, gave him rest periods amounting to one-half his time.? 

In light work pauses do not have to be so long, but they are 
still of value to efficiency in breaking up the feeling of monotony 
and keeping up the output curve when it would otherwise fall. In _ 
fact, the point at which the output begins to drop gives a useful 
indication of the right time to introduce the pause. 

The introduction of rest pauses, usually of 10 minutes, in the 
middle of the spell is now quite a usual policy, at least in Eng- 
land. Among 1,050 factories chosen at random in seven different 
areas of Great Britain and visited by investigators of the National 
Institute of Industrial Psychology in 1938, 52.9 per cent. had offi- 
cial rest pauses and 14.7 per cent. admitted that there were unoffi- 
cial pauses. The reasons for introducing these pauses were mainly 
to give opportunity for refreshment for those having inadequate 
breakfast, to meet factory requirements, and to regularise unofficial 
pauses ; but in the majority of cases the “effects on efficiency, etc.”’, 
were stated by the employers to have been good.* Favourable 
answers were over 80 per cent. for all types of official rest pause, 
but were lower (63 per cent. and 47 per cent.) for unofficial rest 
pauses and for refreshment without a rest pause. Where employ- 
ers were favourable to the results it was, in 25.6 per cent. of cases, 
because output had been increased, in 7.1 per cent. because output 
had been maintained, and in the remainder of cases, because gen- 
eral health or morale had been improved or because advantages 
had been found in specific cases, such as that of women. 

Actual effects of rest pauses upon output have been reported 
in a number of official publications starting with U. S. Public 





*See p. 265. 

® Cf. The Principles of Scientific Management (New York, Harper, 1913), 
p. 60, note 1. 

* J. Ramsay, R. E. Rawson, and others: Rest Pauses and Refreshments in 
Industry (London, National Institute of Industrial Psychology), p. 31. 
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Health Bulletin No. 106' and continuing through reports 41, 42, and 
47, of the British Industrial Health Research Board. In a summary 
of its investigations into the effect of rest pauses in the lighter 
industries over a period of eighteen years, the Industrial Health 
Research Board came to the conclusion that “ a pause of 5 to 10 
minutes given about the middle of the work spell was found to 
increase output by 5 to 10 per cent”.? The actual percentages of 
changes in output, comparing the period before the introduction 
of the pause with a period some months later when the workers 
have presumably become adapted to the pause, show considerable 
variation between one operation and another. One case of a fall 
in output was recorded, in hemstitching by machine-work. Other- 
wise the changes were all increases, varying from 0.4 per cent. to 
two operations with 13 per cent. 

These increases in output are attributed by the Board “not only 
to the decrease in the number of voluntary rests observed, but 
also to the diminution in boredom and fatigue, inducing a higher 
rate of working. There is also an incentive effect when a pause 
is expected; work improves for some time before the moment to 
rest comes, but the physiological effects of rest pauses are chiefly 
due to the enforced changes of posture and activity”. 

The incentive or anticipatory® effect of a pause is indicated by 
remarks of the workers themselves. 

Although the workers as a whole were not unduly concerned about the 
hours of work, they made many spontaneous references to € value of rest 
pauses within the spell of work. These were particularly rfumerous in one 
factory where rest pauses had been discontinued by the new management and 
the change was resented by the workers. Typical statements were “It used 
to help a lot when you knew you were having a break—you put on a spurt 
before the break and afterwards you worked well to the end”. “We used 
to look forward to the rest and afterwards time seemed to fly.” Such remarks 


are instructive and express a desire which might easily be satisfied by the 
introduction of suitable periods for rest.‘ 


The Five-Day Week 


The policy of the five-day week sometimes involves a reduction 
in the weekly hours of work and sometimes does not. 





*For a summary of results see P. S. Frorence: “An Official American 
Study of Industrial Fatigue”, in Economic Journal, June 1920, pp. 163-176. 

* Eighteenth Annual Report, op. cit., p. 5. 

*Almost at the outset of investigations into industrial fatigue, I drew 
attention, in my first report (1915) to the British Association Committee on 
Fatigue from the Economic Standpoint, to “anticipatory excitement” as a 
possible explanation of an established fall in accidents just before the midday 
break. 

*U. K. Mepicat Research Councit, InpustriaAL HEALTH RESEARCH 
Boarp, Report No. 77: Fatigue and Boredom in Repetitive Work (London, 
H. M. Stationery Office, 1937), pp. 53-54. 
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Where the same number of hours are worked, and they are 
concentrated on five days instead of being spread over six days or 
five and a half days, it follows that the five days have longer 
working hours. If, as was often the case in England, the normal 
distribution of the 48-hour week is-8% hours for five days and 
4% on Saturday, a change to a distribution of the same hours over 
five days will increase the full day from 8% to 9.6 working hours. 
Since only two spells are worked per day, either they will each be 
as long as 4.8 hours or, if they are not of equal length, one of 
them may be as long as 5 hours. Without a rest pause, this is 
probably too long an uninterrupted period of work for full effi- 
ciency to be maintained. 

Probably the main reasons justifying the policy of the five-day 
week, leaving total hours unchanged, are the long distances from 
home to factory and the longer week-end for relaxation. If the 
midday meal is taken at the factory, the five-day policy means that 
only five journeys have to be taken to and fro instead of six per 
week. If the journey takes half an hour each way, and the 48- 
hour week is worked, this means that working plus travelling hours 
are reduced from 54 per week to 53, and the saving of almost 2 
per cent in duty hours may considerably affect efficiency. 

The longer week-end is appreciated in summer, though not 
necessarily in winter if it means longer hours from Monday to 
Friday. A case is recorded in England in which workers opposed 
the continuance of a five-day week when the question was put to 
the vote in December, but when the scheme was reintroduced in 
the summer it proved a complete success.’ 

Most five-day week policies involve a reduction in total weekly 
hours. Where there was a straight 8-hour day, the reduction may be 
from 44 hours to 40, and where the 84-hour day was worked through 
from Monday to Friday, the reduction will probably be from 48 
hours per week to 4334, or, with an extra quarter hour on Friday, 
to 44. In the United States in the 1920’s the original hours worked 
were often longer than in England, and the five-day week occa- 
sionally meant a change from a 55 to a 48-hour week, or from a 
50 to a 45-hour week. 

The argument for the five-day week depends in these cases on 
two factors: the longer week-end with saving in one journey each 
way, and shorter total hours. 

Accounts have been published of the effects on efficiency of 
introducing such five-day weeks plus shorter hours, in a number 
of separate plants both in England and in the United States. 








*Cf. Monthly Labor Review, Jan. 1931, p. 189. 
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Among 127 American establishments supplying output data after 
a reduction in weekly hours, 18 showed an increase, 46 no change, 
and 30 a fall in total output. The most fully documented account 
of results in a single establishment is the report by Sir Richard 
Redmayne on the reduction in hours at the Nottingham plant of 
Messrs. Boots, making chemical preparations for their chain of 
drug stores. The amount by which hours were reduced varied 
from department to department: in some of these very considerable 
increases in output were shown. 

Unfortunately the factor of redistributed and reduced hours 
has, in these accounts, seldom been isolated from other changes, 
such as alterations in factory organisation, lay-out, and wage system. 
It is obviously of practical importance to the employer who is 
contemplating changes that these should be made in a lump with- 
out continually interrupting the even tenor of the organisation. But 
this lumping together of different policies makes it impossible to 
attribute changes in efficiency to any one of the policies alone. 

Among the few published cases where no other change seems 
to have been made except in the length of the working week is 
that of the United States Government Printing Office. In this 
connection the Superintendent of Accounts reports? in the Annual 
Report of the Public Printer, 1932, that: 

The production records since the 5-day week was put into effect July 2 
1932, show that in four months the production of ems per day per employee 
on actual composition increased approximately 5 per cent.; that proof-room 
output of galleys increased about 4 per cent. per employee; that output of 
plate-making divisions increased about 10 per cent. per employee; that the 
ordinary run of presswork increased about 10 per cent. per employee; and 
that in the binding division the machine gathering of signatures increased 
about 7 per cent. per employee. 

Prior to this year the 4-hour work period on Saturday was low in pro- 
duction, while now the 5-full-day week is giving more per 8 hours of work 
than did the former 5%4-day week give per 8 hours of work. It is difficult to 
prove this exactly, but our best reading of the records generally seems to 
show a better output when the work period is composed entirely of full days. 

In Great Britain, the Chief Inspector of Factories also reports 
clear results from the introduction of the five-day week system 
coupled with a reduction in hours.® 

Production seems to have increased where the system has been given a 
fair trial and many concrete cases are quoted. In a brass casting shop under 
the old system 8 pots of metal could be melted on the first five days of the 
week and 2 on Saturday, a total of 42 for the week. Now 9 pots are melted 


on each of the five days, making a total of 45. In the case of a match factory 
where a reduction has been made of total hours worked from 47 to 40, pro- 





1 NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp: The Five-Day Week (1929). 
* Monthly Labor Review, Mar. 1933, p. 502. 


* Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories and Workshops (London, H. M. 
Stationery Office, 1930), p. 62. 
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duction on piece work was said to be practically the same. In an envelope 
factory production has increased by 5 per cent. In a boot factory where 
the majority of workers are piece workers, they earn as much in a 46-hour 
week, at the same rates, as they did formerly in a 54-hour week of 5% days. 
In a furniture factory in which the hours were formerly 54 and were reduced 
on the introduction of the 5-day week to 47% and later to 45, output was 
said to be the same as when 54 hours were worked. In a cycle works a 
definite increase in production amounting to 19 per cent. in both plating and 
enamelling departments was reported. In the enamelling department under the 
old system four stoves were produced each day and one on Saturday, making 
21, while now five stoves per day or 25 per week are produced. The man- 
agement attributes this result entirely to rearrangement of hours and not to 
improved methods of production. 

A few firms report a fall in output—particularly noticeable in the nut 
and bolt trade, where the work is mainly automatic. 

A particular difficulty in the isolation of the factor of reduced 
hours from other, disturbing, factors is that during the trade de- 
pression beginning in 1929 hours were often reduced in order to 
spread a_ smaller amount of work among a greater number of 
workers. Under these circumstances it was felt both by employees 
and employers that for each man to work harder would defeat the 
very object of the reduction in hours. That this opinion was 
founded on the lump-of-work fallacy is beside the point ; the opinion 
was held, and affected men’s action. It was partly for this reason 
that little increase in output even per hour seems to have resulted 
from the bold experiment of the 8-hour day and five-day week 
introduced by the French Government. Not even a bare record of 
the results of this experiment was attempted at the time, however ; 
and it is hardly worth while arguing about the causes of unknown 
facts.? 

If the psychological effects of a make-work or work-spreading 
policy are to be left out of account, the effects of changes in hours in- 
troduced in the United States after 1929 are, unless carefully checked 
and officially vouched for, less significant than the effects of changes 
in hours previous to 1929, such as those reported to the Industrial 
Conference Board, mentioned above. Supplementary to the longer 
week-end implied by the five-day working week are schemes, intro- 
duced both in England and in the United States, for holidays with 
pay. Such schemes were being widely adopted by private firms, 
usually through collective agreement with the trade unions. The 
main effect of an annual holiday on efficiency is twofold. There is 
the physical recuperation likely to increase the ability to work after 
the holiday (once a preliminary warming up has taken place) ; but 
probably more important to efficiency, there is a psychological anti- 





* When a change is made in hours by an act of the Government, should not 
that Government set up simultaneously a scientific non-political organisation 
for investigating results and causes of those results? Possibly a clause to 
this effect should be written into I.L.O. Draft Conventions on hours of labour. 
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cipation of a holiday which is likely to increase willingness to work 
before the holiday. This effect is amplified if piece wages are paid, 
since, by a “transpecuniary” incentive’, workers can see in these 
holidays something definite to spend extra money on, and will have 
a clear objective for higher earnings. There is no lack of evidence 
of the increased output before a holiday, particularly from the 
Lancashire cotton industry, where an annual wakes week is tradi- 
tional. It is not generally realised how conservative is the aver- 
age worker’s standard of living, particularly in Great Britain, and 
how in consequence the average “fair” day’s wage obtained by just 
an average fair day’s work may satisfy him. The chance of a 
holiday, not entirely at his own expense, often jerks him out of 
his rut. Holidays with pay make a holiday possible; additional 
efficiency beforehand will make it pleasurable. 

This discussion of a reduction in weekly hours of work may 
be summed up by pointing out that in the industrial history of 
Great Britain—an industrial history longer than that of any other 
country—hours of labour have been reduced by; fairly regular 
stages ever since the 12 or even 14-hour working day of the 
early nineteenth century. This reduction was probably accom- 
panied by a less than proportionate reduction in fatigue, because 
of the increasing speeding up and routine standardisation of indus- 
trial practice. The reduction of hours by stages has not continued, 
however, since 1919, when the almost universal acceptance of the 
48-hour week was gained, though not the 8-hour day. Yet, as 
shown in the second part of this article, speeding up and standard- 
isation developed fast in the two decades from 1919 to 1939 — 
probably faster than in any previous decades. Had the prospect of 
peace continued, therefore, British industry seemed over-ripe for 
the next stage in the reduction of working hours. War has super- 
vened, and with it has come the need for.short-period emergency 
hours. But this should not obscure the normal long-period posi- 
tion, that for full use of labour resources in the national interest 
when the total working life is taken into account, shorter hours 
should go hand in hand with the intensification of labour. A 48- 
hour week may, in contrast to the position in 1924, now be too 
long as a normal standard. 





*Cf. P. S. Frorence: The Logic of Industrial Organization, p. 167. 

*Cf. U. K. Mepicat Research Councit, Inpustr1AL HEALTH RESEARCH 
Boarp, Report No. 23: Variations in Efficiency in Cotton Weaving (London, 
H. M. Stationery Office, 1923). 
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Shorter Multiple Shifts 


Hitherto the working of multiple shifts has largely been con- 
fined to those so-called continuous processes found in blast fur- 
naces, tin plate mills, glass-blowing, and chemical processes where 
a loss of value would occur by interruption in the flow of raw 
material if work ceased. But with the trend, indicated above’, for 
equipment to increase in importance, shifts are often introduced 
to avoid not loss of material so much as loss of equipment value. 


Results Reported. 


The policy of working short shifts affects efficiency both be- 
cause of the shift principle—that is, the intensive use by two or 
more sets of workers of the same machines—and because of the 
principle of shorter hours. In reporting the actual results of the 
introduction of shifts both these principles will be seen at work, 
for the introduction or the increase in the number of shifts now 
almost invariably implies shorter hours. In England the bulk of 
shift workers in industries such as iron and steel smelting and 
rolling, tile and pipe making, and iron and steel tubes had a work- 
ing week of 44 hours or less, rather than the normal week of 47 
or 48 hours.” In the United States the bulk of shifts were of 8 
hours’ duration, five days in the week. In the non-continuous pro- 
cesses where the working of shifts is a matter of choice rather than 
technical necessity, two shifts is the most usual policy. Three 
shifts are about half as frequent, and four shifts rare.* In study- 
ing the actual overall results of working shifts (¢) a two-shift may 
be compared with a one-shift system, (i) a three-shift may be 
compared with a two-shift system, and (ii) a four-shift may be 
compared with a three-shift system. 

(t) M. Smith and M. D. Vernon‘ in England report the case of 
women who 

employed on coil winding, wire drawing, lathe work and cable work, 
sometimes worked for a few months on single shifts, and then changed over 


to the two-shift system, or vice versa. When on the two-shift they worked 
two 8-hour shifts a day, with half an hour off for meals, but as they did 


*See p. 266. 

* Cf. Ministry of Labour Gazette, Apr. 1937. 

*Cf. Monthly Labor Review, Mar. 1938, pp. 639-641, quoting NATIONAL 
INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp, Studies in Personnel Policy No. 3: Multiple- 
Shift Operation (New York, 1937). 

*U. K. Mepicat ResearcH Councit, INpustrrAaL HEALTH RESEARCH 
Boarp, Report No. 47: Two Studies on Hours of Work. (1) Five-Hour 
Spells for Women with Reference to Rest Pauses; (11) The Two-Shift 
System in Certain Factories (London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1928). 
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not work on Saturday afternoons they put in 45 and 37% hours of work in 
alternate weeks, or approximately 41 hours on average. When on the one- 
shift system they put in 49 hours per week, but they worked so much more 
steadily on the two-shift system that their hourly rate of production was 13 
per cent. greater, and in consequence they compensated for most of the 
reduction of hours. From the average results adduced, it will be seen that 
the weekly output on the two-shift system was only 5.6 per cent. less than on 
the one-shift system, whilst the weekly output of the two shifts was 89 per 


cent. greater. 


(ii) The outstanding case of a change from a system of two 
12-hour to three 8-hour shifts occurred in the United States iron 
and steel industry in the 1920’s. The U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, describing results in blast furnaces, found that not only 
the man-hour output but the output per man-day increased.1 This 
is attributed (p. 2) to lessened “strain on the workers, so that the 
men can keep more continuously at work”. 

Before the change from the 12-hour to the 8-hour shift “it 
was confidently expected by many that there would be a consid- 
erable increase in the labour cost because of the increase in the 
number of men required to operate the furnace”. 


Theoretically, the substitution of the 8-hour for the 12-hour day would 
have no effect on productivity; that is, each position requiring two men at 
12 hours each would require three men at 8 hours each, and the output per 
man-hour would remain the same. In actual practice, of course, it would 
be expected that the output per man-hour would be somewhat higher in 
the latter case, for it is evident that a man can work at higher speed for 8 
hours than he can for 12 hours. But the actual results in the blast-furnace 
industry following 1923 far exceed anything that might have been expected. 
There are numerous cases of plants in which, within a year after the change 
was made, the total labour force was back again to the same number of men 
that had been employed under the 12-hour system.’ 

Another even better case is that of a particular plant, “where (eliminat- 
ing 1923, as the year of the transition from the 2-shift to the 3-shift system), 
a comparison can be drawn between 1922, with the 10-hour and 12-hour day, 
and 1924, with the universal 8-hour day.” 

No mechanical improvements of any importance were made in this inter- 
val, the output per stack-day was nearly the same in the two years, and even 
the length of time operated was almost identical. In other words, the only 
important difference in the two years is in the hours per day. Yet in 1922 
it required 3,270 man-hours of labour to produce a ton of pig-iron, and in 
1924 only 2,662 man-hours.’ 


(iii) The results of two experiments in changing from three 
8-hour to four 6-hour shifts may be quoted, one (a) from the 
rubber industry, the other (b) from the cereal industry. 

(a) The introduction of the 6-hour shift system in the plant 
of the India Tire and Rubber Company was a development of 
conditions of manufacturing peculiar to certain operations in the 


1Cf. U. S. Bureau or Lasor Statistics, Bulletin No. 474: Productivity 
of Labor in Merchant Blast Furnaces (Washington, U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1929). ; 

* Ibid., pp. 46-47. 

* Tbid., p. 85. 
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industry. “It has proved so satisfactory from the standpoints of 
improved production, reduced labour costs, and reduction in ab- 
senteeism that it has gradually been extended to other departments 
in the plant.”? 


The plan was first applied in the curing or vulcanising department of 
the plant—commonly called the “pit’—in the summer of 1931.  In_ this 
department the work is hot and humid and considerable skill is required. Tire 
deniand is naturally highest in the hot season and full 7-day (24 hours) 
mould operation is commonly necessary in this department. The attempt to 
keep the men at work for 8 hours per day 7 days in the week had not proved 
satisfactory over a period of several years from the standpoint of production 
and operating costs. The experiment of introducing one more shift of curing 
men was therefore tried, with the following results: (1) one-third more work- 
men were given employment; (2) loss of production was reduced so that 
at no time did it exceed 5 per cent., with many days showing a perfect score; 
(3) absences which had been an appreciable factor on the 8-hour basis 
declined almost to the vanishing point; (4) the labour cost per unit cured 
declined 8.2 per cent. 

The reduction in labour cost was computed by comparing two months in 
which conditions were identical with the exception that in one month the 
work was on a 3-shift basis; and in the other on a 4-shift basis. 


(b) The introduction of the 6-hour shift system in the plant of 
the Kellogg Company was deliberately planned to meet the chal- 
lenge of monotony, and of speeding up—two of the trends dis- 
cussed in the third part of this article? A summary of the state- 
ment of the Kellogg Company itself may be quoted.® 


In a business such as ours, where the jobs outside of mechanical and 
maintenance are mostly repetitious, the work tends to become monotonous. 
It used to be that toward the end of an 8-hour shift, the employees grew 
somewhat careless and waste increased. We had to adjust the speed of our 
processes and machines to this human factor. In a shorter working-day the 
workers are much more alert and efficient, knowing that the working time is 
short, and that it “won’t be long now” until the whistle will blow. Because 
of this we were able to make a slight increase in the rate of our production 
lines that multiplies itself into a substantial increase of total production and 
gives us a greater return on our investment and machinery. With the 
working period so short, fatigue is not a factor as it was in the longer 
working-day. 

The list of advantages to the company is most impressive. It includes: 
Increased daily production from the plant as an operating unit, due to 
increased production at every station or task, slight in itself but considerable 
in the aggregate; elimination of meal periods, with their waste, and the 
expense of a large cafeteria; increased return from the capital invested in 
plant and machinery, owing to the increased rate of plant operation; decreased 
overhead due to the fact that the factory produces more packages of cereal 
per dollar of overhead than under the 8-hour shift. We have found in our 
plant, where the overhead in proportion to direct labour is approximately two 
and one-half times, that if we increase the efficiency, thereby decreasing the 
cost per package of cereal, the overhead drops two and one-half times more 
than the direct labour cost per package. Or, in other words, if we save 





* Monthly Labor Review, Aug. 1932, p. 369. 
* See above, p. 269 et seq. 
* Monthly Labor Review, June 1931, p. 150. 
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10 cents per hundred pounds of production on direct labour, we would save 
25 cents additional on overhead. As the majority of our foremen and fore- 
ladies also work on production, the increased supervisory force does not 
have any material effect on the payroll, and it is offset by the increased effi- 
ciency obtained from the plant as an operating machine. 


It was also claimed? that after the change there were 32 per cent. 
fewer accidents and 20 per cent. fewer days lost by sickness, But 
there is some evidence that a new system of production planning 
was introduced simultaneously with the change to shorter shifts, 
so that the increase in efficiency may not be entirely attributable to 
shorter hours. 


The Rotation of Shifts. 


When multiple shifts are worked, the particular group of work- 
ers on any one shift (e.g. the afternoon shift) may remain on the 
same shift or may be “rotated” so that they change from one shift 
to another at regular intervals. It was found in the United States 
that on continuous processes employees were usually rotated between 
shifts rather than permanently assigned to particular shifts. On 
the other hand, non-continuous plants more often employed the 
permanent assignment system.? The evidence of Dr. Vernon on 
the efficiency of the system of rotating shifts is that if workers 
continue on night work for more than a week, output deterior- 
ates, and that it takes a week of day work for the output to re- 
cover. As a result of analysing a large amount of statistical in- 
formation during the last war, the British Health of Munition 
Workers Committee concluded that “continuous night work is pro- 
ductive of definitely less output than is the discontinuous system”’.* 
The lower efficiency of the continuous night shift is attributed 
mainly to the lack of adequate sleep during the daytime, and does 
not imply that a continuous afternoon shift of 7, 8, or even (for 
wartime purposes) 9 hours would have a similar lowering result 
on efficiency. Indeed, there are arguments against rotation itself 
in that it disturbs the physiological rhythm and, at least at the 
period of rotation, upsets well founded habits. 





2Cf. Bulletin of the International Scientific Management Institute, Oct. 1931. 

* Cf. NaTionAL InvustRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp, Studies in Personnel 
Policy No. 3, op. cit. 

°Cf. Final Report of Health of Munitions Workers Committee (London, 
H. M. Stationery Office, 1918), p. 157. 

“Interim Report of Health of Munitions Workers Committee (London, 
H. M. Stationery Office, 1917), p. 26. 
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Principles of Shift Efficiency. 

The principles at work in achieving increased efficiency on 
shifts are, as pointed out above, two: the shift principle of intensive 
use of given equipment, and the shorter hours principle. The 
effect of each of these principles was perhaps first clearly brought 
out by Lord Leverhulme in his essay on the “Six-Hour Day”.! 
He assumes throughout his argument that fixed overhead expenses 
are equal to the cost of direct wages varying with output, and 
illustrates the financial position under a one-shift system as fol- 
lows : 


Aggregate cost of fixed overhead 
Aggregate cost of wages 





Total cost 
Units of output produced 








Cost per unit of output 
Lord Leverhulme then showed that even if a reduction of hours 
by a quarter, e.g. from 8 per day to 6, produces no increase of 
output per hour, the reduction in overhead cost per unit of output 
will yet be just enough to finance the added wage cost per unit. 
Thus, if two shifts each work only three-quarters of the hours of 
the original single shift, but the same wages are paid per man, the 


following financial position eventuates: 


Aggregate cost of fixed overhead 
Aggregate cost of wages of two shifts 


Total cost 
Units of output produced: 1,000 x (2 x %) 
Cost per unit of output 
But if shorter hours do, by reduction of fatigue, increase out- 
put per hour, then the working of shifts each shorter by one- 
quarter than the single shift will actually decrease costs per unit. 
If we suppose that shortening hours by one-quarter produces a 
sixth more output per hour and thus reduces total output per shift 
only to 4 x 1%, i.e. to seven-eights of the output of the long single 
shift?, then the following financial position is reached: 


Aggregate cost of fixed overhead 
Aggregate cost of wages of two shifts 





* The Six-Hour Day and Other Essays (London, Allen and Unwin, 1920). 


; 2 Lord Leverhulme assumed men to produce in 6 hours the same output as 
in 8. But my supposition seems to be nearer to the facts as stated above. 
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In some industries Lord Leverhulme’s high estimate of overhead 
cost relative to direct wages costs may be realised, and it is in 
these industries that multiple shifts should be introduced in the 
first place. The statement of the Kellogg Company", quoted above, 
mentions that in their plant overhead is two and one-half times 
direct labour, and as we have said, among modern trends must be 
reckoned the growing importance of the equipment. If horse- 
power per person employed is taken as a rough test of those indus- 
tries where overhead is likely to be high, it will be found that 
most of the American industries where success with 8 or 6-hour 
shifts has just been cited have a relatively high horse-power per 
wage earner. Iron and steel blast-furnaces and rolling mills have 
18.1 h.p., cereal preparations 10.2 h.p., rubber tires 5.6 h.p., and 
other rubber goods 7.4 h.p., as against 4.8 h.p. for manufactures 
generally in 1929. But these industries are by no means the only 
industries with high horse-power per head to which the shift sys- 
tem might be applied with economic advantages.” 

A study by the National Industrial Conference Board in 1937, 
showed that multiple shifts were frequent in the electrical appli- 
ance, machine, and machine tool industries, other metal products, 
and textile and clothing industries. In many of these industries it 
was often market conditions, such as seasonal peaks or rush orders, 
that caused the working of shifts.* 


Employers’ Objections. 


To discover whether there were any objections to these argu- 
ments from the side of employers or from that of workers, I sub- 
mitted some years ago a simple set of questions to representatives 
of each side in Great Britain. 

The questions addressed to the employers elicited two objections 
from their point of view that were more or less identical with the 
national interest. 





* See p. 290. 

* The following industries as well as those mentioned had a relatively high 
rate of horse-power to wage earner both in the United States in 1929 and in 
Great Britain in 1930 (the British ratio, and the name of the industry where 
this does not quite correspond, are given in brackets; the ratio for all British 
‘productive’ industries, including coal mining and building, was in 1930, 2.4): 
cement, 35.5 (21.1); flour and other grain mill products, 23.7 (6.3); paper, 
23.2 (15.7); oil cake, meal, cottonseed, 18.0 (seed-crushing, 7.1) ; miscellaneous 
chemicals, 13.7 (6.9); sugar refining, 7.1 (10.1); non-ferrov< metal alloys 
and products, 6.4, and aluminium manufacture, 5.1 (lead, tin, aluminium smelt- 
ing and rolling, 6.6, and copper and brass smelting and rolling, 5.7); drawn 
wire, 6.7 (5.3). 

* Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 3, op. cit. 
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(1) Where there are two shifts, the morning shift must start 
relatively early; and there seems to be some objective evidence 
that there is bad time-keeping and/or that output suffers in the 
early part of the shift. This is attributed by investigators mainly 
to the fact that some workers leave their homes too hurriedly to 
prepare breakfast, and do not ask their wives, mothers, etc. (if 
any) to do so at such an early hour. In any case, they may not 
even give themselves time to eat. 

In his Shorter Working Week Dr. Vernon gives some detailed 
findings on this point, arising from factory investigations. When 
the morning shifts began as early as 6 a.m., as they did in three of 
the factories he investigated, the median hours of sleep obtained 
were as low as 6% or 6%; but in a fourth factory, beginning the 
morning shift at 6.30 a.m., 7% hours’ sleep was obtained. Appar- 
ently there is a fixed time for going to bed regardless of the time 
one has to rise the next morning, Breakfast as well as sleep will 
also suffer from too early a start. Thirty-two per cent. of the 
workers in three factories starting at 6 a.m. had only tea or nothing 
at all; but all the workers in the factory starting at 6.30 a.m. took 
drink and food for their breakfast. Thus it matters vitally when 
the morning shift is timed to start. 

(2) The overhead cost in working shifts may rise owing to 
the difficulty of placing responsibility. (¢) Where two workers are 
using the same machine at different times, anything wrong with the 
machine or on account of the machine is always the “other fellow’s 
fault”. (w) The chief foreman cannot be on the spot and, there- 
fore, immediately responsible for the period of both shifts. To 
some extent the immediately supervisory staff has not only to be 
increased in proportion to the total number of workers on all shifts. 
but additional co-ordinating authorities have to be taken on to 
adjust differences between the staffs on the two (or more) shifts. 
Thus, though there is such a great reduction in cost per unit of 
output on account of capital (equipment) overhead, there will be 
no such reduction on account of organisation (staff) overhead, and 
possibly a slight rise. 



































Workers’ Objections. 






Stronger, perhaps, than the objections of some employers to 
multiple shifts are the objections of workers; these, if not appre- 
ciated, may well prove the main obstacle to the short-shift plan. In 
order to discover the precise grounds for these objections and thus 
to make an unobjectionable policy possible, my wife and I circulated 
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a set of questions among individual workers and workers’ organ- 
isations in a wide variety of English industries, and discussed their 
answers with them. The questions assumed that a morning and an 
afternoon shift were to take the place of a single day shift, and 
that each of the two shifts would be shorter than the single shift. 
The questions therefore asked: for objections that would override 
the advantages of shorter hours, If the objection was sustained, we 
noted whether the objection was just agreed to, or strongly sup- 
ported (perhaps with original experiences). Four questions were 
asked on possible specific objections, and a fifth, open question 
asked for any other ground of objection. No other except irre- 
levant grounds were in fact put forward by any of those ques- 
tioned, so that the four questions asked seemed to cover all the 
possible main objections. 

To the first question—You object to the early hour of starting 
the morning shift?—no very strong reaction was forthcoming. 
Many answers merely stated that there would be no objection to 
starting at 7 a.m., though workers who lived a long distance from 
the factory occasionally complained of the early start they had to 
make from home. 

To the second question—IJn the last (afternoon) shift you lose 


the chance of social life in the evening?—all answers agreed in 
strong terms that there was such a loss. Friends could not meet 
if they were on different shifts, and in any case entertainments 
normally take place in the evening and would be missed by the 
afternoon shift workers. 


On the third question—/f shifts rotate, you object to the change 
over from one shift to another?—there was strong feeling for two 
reasons. It was felt that there was a physiological disturbance 
caused by the alteration in hours of working, eating, and sleeping 
that led particularly to indigestion’, and that there was also a 
disturbance in social engagements. Those changing from one shift 
to another could not attend with any regularity educational, trade 
union, or other meetings fixed at a definite hour. 

On the fourth possible ground -for objection—Members of the 
same family working on different shifts make more work at home?— 
there was general agreement. Shifts increase work and diminish 
the leisure (if any) of the housewife since, if the wage earners of 
the household are on different shifts, she must prepare meals at dif- 





* This opinion in favour of continuing on the same shift does not run 
counter to those of Dr. Vernon and others quoted above, since it is a con- 
yes of the might shift, not a morning or afternoon shift, that was criticised 
there. 
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ferent times. And even if all the wage earners of a family are on 
the afternoon shift, their meals will not tally with those of the 
children (if any). 

It has been argued that this difficulty is over-rated, inasmuch 
as school children and various family members return from their 
employment at varying hours under existing circumstances. But 
the fact remains that the whole family, under the one-shift system, 
is generally available for scheduled meal times, and the housewife 
is not obliged to prepare more than the usual three or four meals 
customary in the English household—food can be kept hot for the 
occasional late-comer. Where different members of the family 
operate on the two shift system, it may quite possibly require a 
continuous round of cooking and meal preparation. It is possible 
that the mother might have more help in household tasks from the 
daughters who would arrive home earlier on the two-shift system. 
But this very prospect of having to serve double duty at the fac- 
tory and at home has been advanced by girl workers as an objection 
to the shift system. 

All industrial women’s organisations have strenuously opposed 
the two-shift system in so far as women, and especially young girls, 
are concerned. They argue that, in addition to the disorganisation 
of home life, it is unnatural, and sometimes unsafe, for those who 
have to start out from their homes very early in the morning and 
have to reach home very late in the evening because they live a long 
distance from their place of employment. 


A Practical Plan. 


In a memorandum submitted to a departmental committee of 
the British Home Office’, I put forward certain conditions to en- 
able at least two shifts to be worked without undue social disad- 
vantages to set against the social and economic advantages. It 
must be borne in mind that they were peace-time proposals for 
efficiency in the long run. Hours will have to be extended earlier 
and later beyond the limits stipulated during a short-run emergency 
when output is required even at extra costs if not at all costs. The 
proposals may nevertheless be taken to provide a normal long- 
range plan to work to. One further proposal may be introduced 
here. To spare the housewife the round of meals, and also the 
hard task of preparing baths and drying sweat-damp clothes for 





Report of Departmental Committee on the Employment of Women and 
Young Persons on a Two-Shift System (London, H. M. Stationery Office, 
1935). See especially pp. 79-80. 
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menfolk who are engaged on heavy and dirty jobs which increases 
her labours when members of the family are on different shifts, 
the factory itself should provide bathing and drying facilities and 
further develop the provision of cheap meals. Here, however, by 
way of conclusion are the original proposals: 


(1) That the Morning shift should not begin before 7 a.m. 

(2) That the length of the shifts should not be more than 74% hours with 
a half-hour break. The morning shift would then last from 7 a.m. until 3 
p.m., the afternoon shift from 3 p.m. until 11 p.m. 

(3) That a shorter morning, and no afternoon shift should be worked on 
Saturdays, but that the same weekly wage should be paid for the (less 
popular) afternoon as for the morning shift. Workers on either shift could 
then meet on Saturday afternoons. 

(4) That the personnel on each shift should not be rotated too frequently, 
if at all; and that through trade unions, works councils or other democratic 
methods, choice should be given to the personnel as to the shift on which they 
wish to work. This choice would enable friends and members of the same 
family to work on the same shift, wherever possible. 

(5) That ample travel facilities should be provided for the conveyance 
of workers to and from work on each shift; and that recreational and educa- 
tional facilities should be provided especially for the afternoon shift. Those 
preferring out-door recreation would naturally obtain more opportunity for 
this in the winter months if they worked the afternoon shift and had the 
morning and early afternoon hours free. And in the case of both shifts, the 
shorter hours would leave more energy to profit by the educational facilities 
provided. 

(6) That complaints and objections should be investigated some consid- 
erable time after the institution of the shifts. It is usually found that, 
given shorter hours but the same wage, workers soon adapt themselves to 
shift working. Judgment should not be passed on what workers think shifts 
would be like before they have tried them, or before they have tried them 
sufficiently long under the conditions here laid down. 


One final word for the period of emergency. When the prob- 
lem is to obtain additional output quickly from a given industrial 
equipment the only alternatives to the shift system are speeding 
up or overtime. Both these alternatives usually appear to the 
employer an easier solution to the problem than working shifts. To 
get the additional output, he will continue to employ skilled men 
he knows and trusts instead of a new group of employees. If 
these new employees are likely to be new to the job, he will thus 
be saved all the trouble of recruiting and training them; if they are 
to be obtained from similar jobs, he will be saved all the conse- 
quences of offering them higher wages to get and keep them away 
from rival employers. 

Yet the evidence quoted above shows the limits to overtime and 
speeding up as methods of increasing efficiency even for short per- 
iods. It is only the policy of shifts that is truly efficient in pro- 
ducing additional output without prohibitive costs in money, fatigue, 
and unrest. The objections to shifts are, as we have seen, mainly 
social, and with proper safeguards can be overcome without reduc- 
ing efficiency. 
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But the fact has to be faced, however, that for additional out- 
put new workers must be trained, either to carry out the jobs 
required in their original form, or to carry out the easier parts of 
the job, leaving the original workers to specialise in the more 
skilled operations. The policy of adding more shifts thus goes 
hand in hand with a policy of recruiting and selecting additional 
workers from unessential occupations or industries or from the 
unemployed or from those never yet employed, and of training 
those workers in the essential operations required. In short, a policy 
of multiple shifts during wartime is not scientific unless combined 
with a scientific policy of recruitment, selection, and training. 





Wartime Policy in British 
Colonial Dependencies 


In the 1939-40 issue of the /.L.0. Year-Book the effect was 
noted of the outbreak of war on the extensive plans which were 
being evolved for social and economic reorganisation in British 
dependencies. In particular it was stated that, although reforms 
involving expenditure might de delayed, the importance of reforms 
directed towards raising the social and economic standards of life 
in the colonies was being increasingly recognised as essential both 
for the intensification of the war effort and for the realisation of the 
purposes of the war.’ Action which has been taken since the ag- 
gravation of the war situation suggests that, while difficulties in 
the way of colonial reform have become much greater, the policy 
indicated above has not been abandoned. 


STATEMENT OF PoLicy ON COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT 


In February 1940 the publication of the Recommendations of 
the West India Royal Commission and of the Government State- 
ment of Policy on Colonial Development and Welfare? marked an 
amplification by the British Government of its programme of 
assistance to colonial dependencies. 

The Statement of Policy laid down that “His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment are trustees for the well-being of the peoples of the Col- 
onial Empire” and that “the primary aim of colonial policy is to 
protect and advance the interests of the inhabitants of the colonies”. 
The Statement went on to recognise that: 


If full and balanced development is to be obtained, and if colonial Gov- 
ernments are to be placed in a position to maintain administrative, technical 
and social services at proper standards, some assistance from outside is 
necessary at this stage (since) . . . . many colonies cannot finance out of 
their own resources the research and survey work, the schemes of major 
capital enterprise and the expansion of administrative or technical staffs which 
are necessary for their full and vigorous development. Nor can they afford, 
in the absence of such development, an adequate standard of health and educa- 
tion services. 





*1.L.0. Year-Book, 1939-40, p. 295. 
* London, H. M. Stationery Office, Cmd. 6174 and 6175, 1940. 
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In the past the situation has been partly recognised by grants- 
in-aid to various dependencies by the United Kingdom Exchequer, 
and, more clearly since 1929, by grants and loans for development 
under the Colonial Development Act of that year. During the ten 
years from 1929, assistance amounting to £12,000,000 has been 
given under the first heading to meet deficits in colonial budgets, 
and the Colonial Development Fund has made payments totalling 
some £5,000,000 and entered into commitments amounting to an 
additional £1,600,000, 

These measures, however, were inadequate and were limited by 
principles the modification of which has been proved necessary by 
economic and social conditions in the dependencies. 

In the words of the Statement of Policy: 


The object in view when the (Colonial Development) Fund was consti- 
tuted was “to promote commerce with, or industry in, the United Kingdom”. 
. .. The emphasis was throughout on material development ... The exist- 
ence of the Fund has not involved any departure from the old principle that 
a colony should have only those services which it can afford to maintain out 
of its own resources. 


Believing that these principles called for revision, the British 
Government declared in its Statement that legislation would be intro- 
duced providing for assistance to colonial Governments up to a 
maximum of £5,000,000 a year for ten years, instead of the Colonial 
Development Fund’s maximum of £1,000,000 a year. This assist- 
ance was to be available not only for schemes involving capital 
expenditure as under the Fund but also for helping to meet cur- 
rent expenditure on certain services designed to improve economic 
and social conditions, In addition a maximum of £500,000 a year 
was to be provided for research. In the application of the scheme 
a Colonial Development and Welfare Advisory Committee was to 
be set up in London. It was to be composed partly of Government 
servants and partly of persons with no official Government status. 
Its appointment promised to strengthen the machinery for the exer- 
cise of trusteeship by the British authorities. A second committee 
was to advise on colonial research. 


THE COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT AND ‘WELFARE ACT 


In spite of the military disasters of the early summer, legisla- 
tive action was taken in accordance with the scheme outlined above. 
Under date 17 July 1940 assent was given to the Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare Act, 1940, which has been described as the 
abandonment of Jaissez faire in colonial policy. 

The financial section of the Act (1) provides that annual 
payments may be made for a period of ten years up to a maxi- 
mum of £500,000 a year for promoting research or enquiry in the in- 
terests of colonial dependencies, and up to a maximum of £5,000,000 a 
year for other schemes; (2) remit general loans to various depen- 
dencies exceeding £9,800,000; (3) remit the whole of Colonial Devel- 
opment Fund loans to various colonial dependencies exceeding 
£1,100,000 ; (4) remit as to one half similar loans exceeding £250,000; 
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(5) convert into free grants further loans exceeding £150,000 which 
had been promised; and (6) provide that the Treasury may extin- 
guish outstanding commitments exceeding £1,250,000 and arrears 
of interest due from the Government of Nyasaland on account of 
railway construction. 

The Act does not define the schemes which are to be financed, 
other than distinguishing between research and other work and 
services. Limiting provisions were, however, inserted, notably for 
the protection of workers employed under any scheme of develop- 
ment. These provisions declare (§2) that the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies : 


(a) shall satisfy himself, in a case where the scheme provides for the 
payment of the whole or part of the cost of the execution of any works, that 
the law of the colony provides reasonable facilities for the establishment and 
activities of trade unions and that fair conditions of labour will be observed 
in the execution of the works and in particular 

(i) that the wages paid will be at not less than the rate recognised 
by employers and trade unions in the area where the works are to be 
executed or, if there are no rates so recognised, at rates approved by the 
person for the time being administering the government of the colony; and 

(ii) that no children under such age as may be appropriate in the 
circumstances, but not in any case being less than fourteen years, will be 
employed on the works, and 

(b) shall take into account the desirability of securing so far as possible 
that the colony shall participate in any increase on values directly attributable 
to the scheme. ‘ 


_ Lastly, it is to be noted that under the Act the term “colony” 
is held to include any British protectorate or protected State or 
mandated territory administered by Great Britain. 


GENERAL CONSEQUENCES OF INTENSIFIED WAR 


The Colonial Development and Welfare Act was placed on the 
Statute Book at a grave date in British history. Its enactment was 
designed to be taken as a deliberate enunciation of a reformed col- 
onial policy. It was recognised, however, that the application of the 
Act and of colonial social reform in general would have to await 
more favourable times. 

The position was put by the late Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Lord Lloyd, in an address to the Conference of British 
Missionary Societies held in June 1940. Lord Lloyd declared, with 
particular reference to the effect on Africa of Italy’s declaration of 
war: 


It is useless to pretend that at present we can carry on as usual with the 
normal social services of government, meagre though some of them are. Still 
less is there at present a chance of making much progress with our plans for 
colonial development. It is not only or chiefly on account of financial diffi- 
culties, for they might be surmounted. Primarily it is a matter of material 
and personnel. Materials, such as steel, simply are not available for other than 
war purposes, while government personnel must take on military duties and 
all sorts of new tasks in civil life imposed by the war, internment of aliens, 
censorship, trade regulations and so forth. 
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Nevertheless, Lord Lloyd went on to say that “it is, as we all 
realise, vitally important that the interruption of social services 
should be kept to the minimum”. In this connection he drew 
attention to the possibility of a more economical use of staff by the 
training of Africans, to better publicity methods, and to wider 
co-operation with missionaries. 

In circular instructions sent to colonial Governments in the 
same month!, the economic and social consequences of the intensi- 
fied war were stressed in greater detail. 

The economic situation was set out as follows: 


In the economic sphere the general aim of policy should be to bring to 
the maximum the positive contribution of the colonies to the immediate war 
effort in the way of supplies: and to reduce to a minimum their demand on 
resources in men, material and money which are or might be made available 
to this country either at home or overseas. In particular: 

(a) Colonies which produce raw materials of importance to the war effort, 
including of course those sold for “hard” currencies, should aim at maintenance 
and increase of production at whatever level may be indicated from time to 
time as being that necessitated by Allied requirements. It will be appreciated 
that owing to ever changing circumstances the optimum level of production 
of individual commodities for war purposes may alter rapidly. 

(b) Most colonies can give substantial assistance by refraining from 
making demands for non-essential imports of every kind from sterling or 
from non-sterling sources but especially of imports involving the use of iron 
and steel unless they are required for production in the immediate future of 
material of essential wartime value to this country. 

(c) The maximum development of production of foodstuffs to meet local 
demands for consumption should continue to be vigorously pursued. 

(d) It may no longer be possible for markets or shipping to be provided 
to the same extent as formerly for colonial commodities which are not of the 
first degree of importance to the United Kingdom. 


The situation in regard to social services was set out as follows: 


These changes in directions of our effort must inevitably affect proposals 
for colonial development and welfare contained in Statement of Policy issued 
by His Majesty’s Government last February (Command 6175). The Colonial 
Development Bill has already received its second reading in House of Commons. 
But it is clear in present circumstances it will not be possible to make any 
substantial progress under the new policy. It must be assumed that assistance 
would for the present be given only for urgent purposes and for schemes 
which can be carried out from local resources of personnel and material. 
Many colonial Governments will not at present be in a position to prepare 
development programme; though I am anxious that where this can be done 
without detriment to war effort the preparation of plans for future should be 
continued. 

It is inevitable that new conditions must entail not only postponement of 
progress but some curtailment of existing social and other services. But I should 
greatly deplore it if war were made the occasion for closing down services 
which can, consistent with above principle, be kept in being. Every effort 
should therefore be made to maintain them, provided they do not detract froin 
maximum war effort. 

In colonies where the only reason for curtailing these services would be 
difficulty in providing money I trust possibility of imposing or increasing 
direct taxation, as in this country, upon those best able to bear it will be 
examined. In many colonies response to the need for new war taxation has 
been most public-spirited: and I have no doubt that the same spirit will be 
shown in assuming further burden which present grave situation may entail. 





*Circular Telegram No. 82, dated 5 June 1940. 
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The above situation was further explained in a circular despatch 
from the Secretary of State for the Colonies dated 10 September 
1940. 

This latter circular explained that in present circumstances it 
would not be possible to make any substantial progress under the 
new colonial policy for the following reasons: 


On the one hand so large a part of the energies of colonial Governments 
has now been diverted, to a greater or less degree, to work directly related 
to the prosecution of the war, that they will have little or no opportunity to 
prepare long term programmes of development. And, on the other hand, it is 
essential that no vital resources, whether in men, materials or money, should 
unnecessarily be diverted from the war effort. 


Nevertheless, the Secretary of State added that he was prepared 
to consider applications for assistance for purposes of real urgency 
and importance. Such applications should fulfil the following 
conditions : 


(a) The scheme can be carried out solely with local resources of men 
and material and without detriment to the war effort; (b) no expenditure 
outside the sterling area is involved; and (c) the scheme is of such urgency 
and importance as to justify the expenditure of United Kingdom funds in the 
present circumstances. 


As regards procedure, the circular stated that it had been decided 
not to proceed during the war with the appointment of the two 
committees on research and on development and welfare. It was, 
however, still the intention to make these appointments as soon as 
circumstances permit. In the meantime applications for assistance 
would be dealt’ with departmentally by the Colonial Office in con- 
sultation with the Treasury, with such expert advice as might be 
necessary. 


PosITION IN THE WEST INDIES 


The general situation is thus that a new colonial social and 
economic policy has been defined and that enabling legislation has 
been placed on the Statute Book, but that war exigencies have pre- 
vented the immediate application of the new policy. 

To this delay, however, there has been one exception. In the 
West Indies, in accordance with the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission, published in February 1940, that steps should be taken 
“to finance schemes for the general development of education, the 
health services, housing ‘and slum clearance, the creation of labour 
departments, the provision of social welfare facilities and land 
settlement, apart from the cost of purchase of land”, a Comptroller 
for Development and ‘Welfare in the West Indies has been ap- 
pointed, together with advisers, who include a Labour Adviser. A 
separate West Indies Welfare Fund has not been constituted. How- 
ever, from the annual maximum financial provision of £5,000,000 
under the Colonial Development and Welfare Act, it is reported 
that moneys on the scale contemplated by the Royal Commission 
will be made available as necessary for the West Indies. 
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In connection with the appointment of the Labour Adviser, it 
will be of value to summarise the detailed recommendations of the 
Royal Commission affecting labour and trade union organisation. 
These are (a) the enactment, where not already in force, of laws 
to protect trade unions from actions for damages consequent on 
strikes, the legalisation of peaceful picketing, the compulsory regis- 
tration of trade unions and the audit of their funds; (b) to cover 
the period before trade unions can play a decisive part in the regu- 
lation of wages and conditions of employment, action by the Gov- 
ernments through labour departments or labour officers assisted by 
advisory boards representative of employers and employed; (c) the 
appointment of a Labour Adviser to the staff of the Comptroller of 
the West India Welfare Fund; (d) the establishment of a Labour 
Department in the Colonial Office and the appointment of a Labour 
Advisory Committee; (¢) the creation of wages boards in colonies 
where these do not already exist (the enactment of satisfactory 
regulations for the establishing of such boards being a condition 
of the participation of any colony in schemes for the assistance of 
the sugar industry, and the allocation of benefits to individual con- 
cerns being dependent on the full execution of the decision of the 
boards), and the establishment of an Industrial Court for the West 
Indies as a whole; (f) the establishment of joint councils for the 
examination of employment conditions in civil services; ...(h) con- 
sideration by the larger colonies of the possibility of establishing 
arrangements for unemployment insurance; (7) adequate factory 
inspection; (j) the consideration of the possibility of adopting 
schemes of workmen’s compensation based on the Ontario system ; 
(k) the establishment of welfare levies at the rate of 2 shillings 
per ton of sugar produced, to finance welfare schemes in the sugar 
industry. 


CouRSES FOR LABOUR OFFICERS 


In the West Indies, labour departments or labour officers have 
been appointed in the Bahamas, Barbados, British Guiana, British 
Honduras, Jamaica, Leeward Islands (St. Kitts), Trinidad, and 
Windward Islands (Grenada, St. Lucia, St. Vincent). 

Taking the Colonial Empire as a whole, moreover, the intensi- 
fication of the war has not entirely stultified the progress of labour 
inspection and organisation. Of this, the holding in London in 
July 1940 of the second course on colonial labour problems for 
colonial officers was a striking illustration. 

Mr. G. H. Hall, M.P., Parliamentary Under-Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, in addressing the course said that during 
the past few years the necessity for grappling with many pressing 
labour problems had been fully realised and that a large volume of 
labour legislation had been enacted. It was. therefore necessary 
to have adequate staff to see that the protective laws were carried 
out. Three years ago there had been only seven colonial depen- 
dencies with separate labour departments, or full-time labour offi- 
cers or inspectors. Today the number of such territories was 27. 
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When the war broke out the then Secretary of State for the Colonies 
had impressed upon colonial Governments the various contribu- 
tions which could be made by them to the war effort by the main- 
tenance of their labour and other social services. Mr. Hall was 
glad to say that the colonial Governments had responded whole- 
heartedly to that appeal, and that recently Kenya and the Man- 
dated Territory of Tanganyika had decided to replace their exist- 
ing sections of labour inspectorates by separate labour departments, 
and in several other colonies the staffs of the labour departments 
were being expanded. The conditions imposed by the war had of 
necessity impeded progress, but the Government was determined 
that nobody should have grounds for saying at the end of the war 
that everything possible had not been done to maintain vital social 
services. 

Mr. Hall also alluded to the development of trade unions. Three 
years ago, he said, there were practically no trade unions in most 
colonial dependencies, whereas today nearly 200 unions had been 
registered. The majority of these were in Ceylon, Mauritjus, 
Cyprus, and the West Indies. Several unions had also been regis- 
tered in the West African dependencies and a few in the East 
African dependencies. 


LaBour LEGISLATION 


In conclusion mention should be made of the most important 
labour legislation recently adopted in the colonies.* 

After many years of examination progress has been made in 
the introduction in African dependencies of a system of work- 
men’s compensation for accidents. 


In the Gambia and Sierra Leone workmen’s compensation 
ordinances provide for a scheme of compensation to be applied to, 
specified employments by order of the Governors in Council. In 
this legislation, the following are excepted from the definition of 
“workman”: (a) non-manual workers whose earnings exceed £500 
a year; (b) casual workers; (c) outworkers; (d) tributers (i. e. 
any person granted permission to win minerals, receiving a pro- 
portion of the minerals won or the value thereof); (¢) members 
of the employer’s family dwelling in his house; and (f) persons 
declared not to be workmen by special order. In any employment 
to which the Ordinances are applied the employer is liable to pay 
compensation if personal injury is caused to a workman by an 
accident arising out of, or in the course of, the employment. Such 
compensation is not payable in respect of any injury which does 
not incapacitate the workman for less than one week, or in the 
event of injury caused by the wilful misconduct of the workman. 
(Payments may be made, however, if the injury results in death 
or serious or permanent incapacity). In the event of death, total 
dependants are entitled to compensation equal to 30 months’ wages 

*See also International Labour Review, Vol. XLII, No. 6, Dec. 1940, 


pp. 387-388, 409-410; Vol. XLIII, No. 2, Feb. 1941, pp. 216-217; and below, 
under “Social Policy” and “Conditions of Work”. 
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or £600, whichever is less. In the event of permanent total incap- 
acity, compensation is to be equal to 42 months’ wages or £750, 
whichever is less. In the case of permanent partial incapacity the 
payments are reduced by percentages enumerated in schedules to 
the Ordinances, or, in the case of injury not specified in the sched- 
ules, by a reduction proportionate to the loss of earning capacity. 
Lastly when temporary incapacity results from the injury, payments 
are to be made at rates proportionate to half the difference between 
money earnings at the time of the accident and the money earnings 
which the workman is earning, or capable of earning, after the 
accident.! 

In the Gambia no list of the employments to which the Ordin- 
ance will apply has yet been issued, although it has been officially 
stated that a list has been drafted which covers such forms of 
employment as work of harbours and docks, and the loading and 
unloading of cargoes. 

In Sierra Leone, on the other hand, the Workmen’s Compens- 
atién (Application to Certain Employments) Order in Council, 
1940, provides for the application of the Ordinance to a large num- 
ber of employments, of which the chief are the following: rail- 
way employment, the operation or maintenance of mechanically 
propelled vehicles or aircraft, employment in factories or workshops 
where power is used, employment elsewhere in manufactory pro- 
cesses where not less than 10 persons are employed, employment 
in mines or quarries, employment on any mechanically propelled 
vessel or on any other vessel of 50 tons or over, the loading, 
unloading, fuelling, cleaning or painting of ships, the construction. 
maintenance, repair or demolition of certain buildings, of certain 
embankments or of canals, roads, bridges, wharves etc., lumbering 
where 25 persons or more are employed, the use of explosives, 
employment on any plantation or estate where not less than 25 
persons are employed.” 

In Kenya no general measure of workmen’s compensation has 
been adopted. The Mining Ordinance, 1940, to which assent was 
given on 24 August 1940, provides on similar lines for workmen’s 
compensation in the case of accidents incurred in employment in 
connection with any mining or prospecting operations.* The rates 
of compensation are slightly different in the event of death or of 
permanent total incapacity; compensation in both cases is to be 
granted at a sum equal to 36 months’ earnings of the workman or 
the sum of £750, whichever is less. 

Another important labour law recently adopted in British Africa 
is the Northern Rhodesia Employment of Natives (Amendment) 
Ordinance, 1940, which modifies the labour legislation in accord- 





*Gambia Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance, No. 18 of 1940; dated 
15 July 1940. Sierra Leone Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance, No. 35 
of 1939; dated 22 January 1940. 


* Sierra Leone Royal Gazette, 2 July 1940. 
*Kenya Mining Ordinance, No. 29 of 1940; dated 24 August 1940. 
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ance with the 1939 International Labour Conventions and the 
recommendations of the Labour Adviser to the British Secretary 
of State for the Colonies. 

All penal sanctions for labour offences are abolished in the 
case of children under sixteen years of age. In the case of adults 
penal sanctions are abolished for absence without leave, neglect of 
duty, refusal to obey an employer’s orders, and loss of property by 
herdsmen. In addition the penal sanction for harbouring workers 
who have deserted is abolished. 

Other provisions of the Ordinance repeal the power of father 
or guardian to contract children under sixteen years, make minor 
changes in regard to repatriation rights, and prohibit the payment 
of wages in shops, stores or canteens or by shop, store or canteen 
keepers. 

Other African labour legislation relates principally to child 
labour. The Tanganyika Employment of Women and Young Per- 
sons Ordinance, 1940, applies six of the early International Labour 
Conventions governing the employment of women and children. 
(Night Work, Women; Minimum Age, Industry; Night Work, 
Young Persons; Minimum Age, Sea; Minimum Age, Trimmers 
and Stokers; Medical Examination of Young Persons, Sea). It 
does not provide for a general minimum age for all forms of em- 
ployment, such provision being considered by the Governor as 
neither practicable nor desirable. Children under fourteen years 
of age, however, may not be employed except as domestic servants 
unless they are able to return home at night, and juveniles under 
sixteen years of age may only, with the consent of the competent 
government officer, be employed outside their district or within 
their district if it is not reasonably possible for them to go home 
at night.2, A Gambia Bill (Labour (Amendment) Ordinance, 1940) 
prohibits the employment of children under fourteen years of age in 
industrial undertakings and of children under twelve years of age in 
any capacity whatsoever other than light work of an agricultural, 
horticultural or domestic character by a member of the child’s 
family.* 

Of a different nature, being directly connected with the war 
effort, are the Kenya Defence (Native Personnel) Regulations, 
1940. These regulations provide that where the Governor is satisfied 
that it is necessary for the defence of the Colony that Natives 
should be employed, either on specific duties in connection with 
work of a military character, or as members in the East African 
Military Labour Service Unit, such Natives may be conscripted. 
In selecting Natives the Government officers are instructed to have 
due regard to the necessities of civil life and the circumstances of 
each case. Provision is made for medical examination. Remunera- 
tion is to be as prescribed for service in the East African Military 


* Northern Rhodesia Government Gazette, 19 July 1940. 

* Tanganyika Employment of Women and Young Persons Ordinance 
No. 5 of 1940; dated 29 March 1940. Parliamentary Debates, House of Com- 
mons, 17 July 1940. 

® Gambia Government Gazette, 14 Dec. 1940. 
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Labour Service Unit or, in the case of any Native selected for 
employment on specific duties in connection with work of a mili- 
tary character, at the ordinary rate of pay current for such class 
of employment in the area of employment. 

Labour legislation has also been adopted recently in parts of 
the British West Indies. In Jamaica the Factory Law, 1940, pro- 
vides for the inspection and registration of factories; the Recruiting 
of Workers Law, 1940, applies the International Labour Conven- 
tion on this subject, and the Masters and Servants (Amendment) 
Law, 1940, abolishes penal sanctions for labour officers.? In Brit- 
ish Honduras the Labour (Minimum Wage) Ordinance, 1940, pro- 
vides for the establishing of minimum wage fixing machinery.* In 
St. Vincent the Recruiting of Workers Ordinance, 1940, and the 
Recruiting of Workers Regulations, 1940, apply the International 
Labour Convention on the subject*, and the Employment of Chil- 
dren (Prohibition) Ordinance, 1940, fixes fourteen years as the 
general minimum age for admission to employment.® 

A list of the laws and regulations relating to labour matters which 
have been passed or brought into force in the British colonies, pro- 
tectorates, protected states, and mandated territories since the out- 
break of war was recently communicated to the International Labour 
Office by the British Colonial Office. 

This list contains 110 laws and regulations and covers 34 different 
territories. While a few of these measures are of minor significance 
the great majority are highly important. In communicating the 
list, the Colonial Office states: 


We feel that the list is a striking testimony to the fact that, so far from 
arresting the consideration of labour problems in the colonies, the war has 
given a new impetus to the determination of those who are anxious to solve 
them. 





* Kenya Official Gazette, 3 Sept. 1940. 

* Jamaica Royal Gazette, 30 May, 27 June, and 25 July 1940. 

* British Honduras Gazette, 1 June 1940. 

*St. Vincent Government Gazette, 11 June 1940. 

*St. Vincent Employment of Children (Prohibition) Ordinance, No. 8 of 
1940; dated 14 September 1940. 



































INDUSTRIAL AND LABOUR 
INFORMATION 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


CANADA WELCOMES THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 





On 25 January a dinner organised by the League of Nations 
Society in Canada was given in honour of Mr. John G. Winant, 


Director of the International Labour Office and Mr. Alexander 4 
Loveday, Director of the Economic, Financial and Transit Depart- i 
ment of the League of Nations. The Director of the International i 
Labour Office was introduced by Mr. Tom Moore, President of the ¢ 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 


The following messages were received on the occasion of the t 
dinner : t 


From Mr. W. L. Mackenzie King, Prime Minister: 


I regret not being able to be present at the dinner being given by the 
League of Nations Society to welcome to Canada the Hon. John G. Winant, 
Director of the International Labour Office, and the expert collaborators he has 
hrought with him. Canada is proud to open its doors to members of this great 
international organisation. We welcome any and every opportunity to assist the 
International Labour Office in carrying on in Canada the services which, be- 
cause of the dislocations of war, could no longer be effectively carried on from 
Geneva. 

It is most important that the work of the International Labour Office 
should be carried on in spite of the war and the difficulties it has caused. In 
many ways it can help to solve problems arising from or made acute by the 
war. If experience is any guide, the after-war period will bring with it prob- 
lems of the greatest magnitude, involving the relations of labour to capital and 
the community. In this field the International Labour Organisation can render 
invaluable service. In assuring this service to the countries which today are 
fighting for the preservation and extension of freedom, too much cannot be 
said of the courage and the vision of the present Director of the International 
Labour Office. . . 


I will express the sincere and the fervent hope that the great work in 
which all are co-operating may be greatly furthered. I need scarcely add that 
the Government of Canada will be glad to continue to co-operate with the 
International Labour Office in affording such facilities as may serve to enhance 
its effort as put forth in its new Canadian home. 


ey ae 


i A in tS — 
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From Mr. Norman McLarty, Minister of Labour: 


I would like to join in welcoming to this continent the Honourable John 


G. Winant and Mr. Alexander Loveday. 
They are engaged in the performance of important tasks, and as Minister 


of Labour I would like to take this opportunity of expressing the appreciation 
that Canada has been chosen as the headquarters of the International Labour 
Office. We like to think of our country as one of those great citadels of demo- 


cracy standing for justice, truth, and freedom. . . 
The International Labour Office would I know find in this country a 
congenial atmosphere — both friendly and helpful — in the work which it 


is doing. 
From the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association: 


Since the inception of the Internationai Labour Organisation in 1919, the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association has been recognised by the Canadian 
Government as the organisation most representative of Canadian employers 
within the meaning of Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles, and as such has 
nominated delegates and technical advisers to attend the various annual con- 
ferences and has also on occasion nominated representatives to attend meetings 


of the Governing Body. 
The Association has naturally noted with great interest the fact that the 


headquarters of the Organisation have, on account of war conditions in Europe, 
been transferred to Montreal. It recognises the advantage to Canada of having 
an experienced international civil service like the International Labour Office 
functioning in this country, and it has great pleasure in welcoming its distin- 
guished Director, the Hon. John G. Winant. 


SWITZERLAND AND CONFERENCE DECISIONS 


The Swiss Federal Council, in compliance with the requirement 
of the Constitution of the International Labour Organisation that 
Draft Conventions and Recommendations adopted by the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference shall be submitted to the competent au- 
thority, approved, on January 1941, for transmission to the Federal 
Legislature a report by the Federal Department of Public Economy 
on the Twenty-fifth Session of the Conference, which was held at 
Geneva in June 1939. The Federal Council does not recommend 
the taking of any special measures by Switzerland on the decisions 
of this session of the Conference.! 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


EcoNoOMIC RECONSTRUCTION IN BELGIUM 


A number of measures have been taken in Belgium in order to 
expedite the economic reconstruction of the country. 


New Official Bodies 


Supplementing the Order of 29 June 1940 which established a General 
Commissariat of National Reconstruction, a further Order of 25 July 1940, 
designed to co-ordinate the measures taken by public authorities and private 


1 Communication to the I.L.O. 
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individuals with a view to reviving economic activity, and to organise the 
work of the General Commissariat in the more severely stricken provinces 
and districts, appointed a number of provincial and district commissioners.* 
In addition, an Order of 30 September 1940 set up an Economic Recon- 

struction Council for industry, commerce, and handicrafts, to be attached to 
the General Reconstruction Commissariat. This is composed of five members 
under the chairmanship of the Secretary-General of the Ministry of Economic 
Affairs, and its function is to advise the General Commissioner on the desira- 
bility, from the point of view of the economic interests of the country, of re- 
starting undertakings which may be eligible for loans from the State. It may 
also be consulted by the General Commissioner on all economic questions bear- 
ing on the revival of industry, commerce, and handicrafts.* 

An Order of 8 August 1940 extended the functions of the General Com- 
missariat by vesting in it the powers hitherto entrusted to the local road 
departments and the special town-planning service.* 


Reconstruction Loans 


As it was considered to be in the general interest that public buildings 
should be reconstructed and that, with a view to facilitating a revival of econ- 
omic activity, loans should be made at once to the owners of damaged build- 
ings to enable them to repair or rebuild their property, the General Reconstruc- 
tion Commissioner and the Secretary-General of the Ministry of Finance 
issued on Order on 30 August 1940, making provision for the reconstruction 
of public buildings and regulating the granting of credits for the repair of 
damaged private buildings. 

The State undertakes the responsibility for making good war damage in 
Belgium to public buildings belonging to the provinces and local authorities 
and to other buildings of a public character used by a public service, while the 
National Industrial Credit Society and the Central Mortgage Loans Office are 
authorised to grant to individuals and companies or societies not coming within 
the foregoing provision loans for the purpose of ensuring the repair or recon- 
struction of buildings damaged or destroyed by acts of war. 

The assistance given by the National Industrial Credit Society is limited 
to industries and commercial and handicraft undertakings owning buildings of 
which the assessable annual value does not exceed 10,000 francs; other cases 
are dealt with by the Central Mortgage Loans Office. The General Commis- 
sioner for National Reconstruction may, however, allow exceptions to this 
rule. Prior authorisation by the General Reconstruction Commissariat is re- 
quired for the granting of a loan to an industry or commercial or handicraft 
undertaking if the total assessable annual value of its property exceeds 5,000 
—— in all such cases the Economic Reconstruction Council must be con- 
sulted. 

The rate of interest to be paid by a borrower on a loan granted by the 
Central Mortgage Office may not exceed 2 per cent: The repayment of loans 
and advances is guaranteed by a number of special arrangements. The State 
may, by agreements concluded with the lending organisations, guarantee the 
repayment of principal, interest, and other charges and grant subsidies to 
lessen the burden of interest on the loans granted.‘ 

Two Orders of 28 October 1940, one concerning loans made by the Mort- 
gage Loans Office and the other those made by the National Industrial Credit 
Society, fix the first instalment of the State guarantee at 200 million francs 
for each of these bodies, and the maximum annual amount to be granted by 
way of subsidy at 8 million francs.® 

Detailed instructions have been issued concerning the application of the 
Order of 30 August.® 





1 Moniteur belge, 18 Aug. 1940, pp. 449-450. 
2 Idem, 17 Oct. 1940, p. 1346. 

3 Idem, 5 Sept. 1940, p. 670. 

4 Idem, 5 Sept. 1940, pp. 670-673. 

5 Idem, 6 Nov. 1940, p. 1628. 

6 Idem, 20 Oct. 1940, pp. 1387-1388. 
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In addition, an Order of 18 November 1940 authorises a State guarantee, 
up to a limit of 20 million francs and subject to specified conditions, for the 
repayment of loans and advances granted by the Central Fund for Small 
Trade Loans to persons who have been hard hit by war losses, for the purpose 
of enabling them to procure indispensable equipment, including the articles they 
require to enable them to carry on their trade. The interest to be paid by the 
borrower on these loans and advances may not exceed 2 per cent.’ 









Accelerated Expropriation Procedure 


An Order of 11 October 1940 provides for the application of the summary 
expropriation procedure laid down by the Act of 3 January 1940 in cases 
where it is certified by an Order made by the General Reconstruction Commis- 
sioner and countersigned by the Secretary-General of the Ministry of Finance 
that immediate possession of one or more buildings is indispensable to enable 
a province, local authority or federation of such authorities to carry out works 
of public utility planned to provide employment.’ 









PROMOTION OF AGRICULTURE IN SPAIN 






The national importance of agricultural work for the autumn 
and spring sowings and the cultivation of fallow land is stressed in 
a Spanish Act of 5 November 1940, which makes it compulsory 
for farmers to carry out the necessary work on the land for which 
they are responsible. The Act will remain in force until national 
production is sufficient to meet the country’s normal demand for 
grain and pulse. 


The preamble to the Act states that these measures are necessary because of 
the disequilibrium between production and consumption which follows every 
war, the gradual exhaustion of stocks of all kinds, and above all, the smallness 
of the 1940 harvest caused by exceptionally bad weather conditions. The area 
normally under cultivation before the civil war must be extended, since in most 
: cases the yield has diminished owing to the lack of capital. Moreover, it is 
2 necessary to make good the deficiency, due to the present war, of chemical fer- 
: tilisers, by a wise use of manure and other organic fertilisers. The Government 
‘ expects farmers to increase production to the desired extent, but heavy penalties 
will be imposed in cases of default, which will be dealt with summarily. 

The Act requires the local agricultural boards to draw up a sowing plan 
without delay and to see that the total cultivated area is in no case less than 
/ the maximum cultivated during the previous ten years and that all fallow 
q land is sown. The order of preference for crops is as follows: wheat, pulse 
crops, cereals other than wheat. The boards must carefully supervise the hoeing 
; of the land and the handling, storage, and distribution of manure and any other 
fertilisers taking the place of chemical fertilisers. They may also arrange for 
the mobilisation and loan of draught animals and machinery to the extent needed. 
: Seed will be supplied by the National Wheat Service. 

; Contraventions of the Act are punished by a fine not exceeding 100,000 
pesetas; the amount of the fine is fixed according to the loss caused and the 
offender’s means, but may not be less than 100 pesetas per hectare of land 
left unsown. The Act contains detailed regulations regarding the imposition 

and collection of fines and the use to be made of the proceeds.’ 




































AGRICULTURAL LOANS 


By an Act of 5 November 1940 the general savings banks are 
authorised to grant agricultural loans up to a total amount of 200 
million pesetas, in the areas seriously affected by the civil war. 
Small farmers will be given preference. 


1 Idem, 22 Nov. 1940, pp. 1876-1877. 
2 Idem, 15 Nov. 1940, p. 1761. 
3 Boletin Oficial del Estado, 15 Nov. 1940, p. 7860. 
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The loan may not exceed 15,000 pesetas; the interest is fixed at 3% per 
cent., and the duration of the loan is to be from eighteen months to five years. 
The loans will be made on the security of the borrower’s land, harvest or 
livestock. A guarantee fund of 20 million pesetas will be created by the State 
to cover loans not repaid. 


SOCIAL POLICY 


THE SEVENTH NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON LABOUR LEGISLATION 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


The Seventh National Conference on Labour Legislation held 
in the United States met in Washington from 9 to 11 December 
1940. Miss Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor, was in the chair, 
and thirty-five Federal States as well as Alaska, Puerto Rico and 
the District of Columbia sent representatives, mainly State labour 
commissioners and representatives of organised labour. Similar 
conferences have been held regularly since 1934 on the invitation 
of the Secretary of Labor. Their object is to promote collaboration 
between the States and between Federal and State departments with 
a view to the gradual development of labour legislation and the 
improvement of its application. 

The International Labour Organisation had been invited to at- 
tend the Conference, and at the request of the Chairman, Mr. Carter 
Goodrich, Chairman of the Governing Body, Mr. R. J. Watt, 
Workers’ Member of the Governing Body, and Mr. C. W. H. 
Weaver, Chief of Section in the International Labour Office, des- 
cribed to the Conference the present situation and working of the 
Organisation. In pursuance of a resolution adopted by the Confer- 
ence, the Chairman sent a telegram to the Director of the Office 
transmitting to him the greetings and good wishes of the Confer- 
ence, its commendation of the good work of the International Labour 
Organisation, and its recognition that the Organisation will play 
an important part in post-war relations and adjustments. Further- 
more, in one of its reports, the Conference, in dealing with the need 
of protecting labour standards against a possible collapse in conse- 
quence of the national defence programme, recommended that the 
International Labour Office should be called upon to contribute the 
results of its experience and thinking and asked to continue its 
related studies on an international basis. 


The agenda of the Conference included a series of questions on which it 
adopted reports and resolutions which have just been published.* Its principal 
recommendations are summarised below. 


Federal-State Co-operation. 


The Conference expressed appreciation of the results already obtained 
from the extension of a Federal-State approach to common problems through 





1 UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF Labor, Bulletin No. 45-A: Reports of Committees and Resol- 
i adopted by Seventh ‘ Congress on Labor Legislation (Washington, 1941). 





: 
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the pooling of experience and the co-ordination of effort, and made various 
recommendations for further development along these lines. A unified Federal- 
State programme of inspection services would reduce duplication of inspection ; 
the administrative and legal problems involved should be explored, and the 
necessary legislation enacted. State apprenticeship councils should be set up 
in States where they have not yet been established and the co-operative pro- 
gramme now in existence between the Federal Committee on Apprenticeship 
and State apprenticeship councils should be continued and extended. Regional 
conferences should be arranged for Federal and State conciliators where they 
could pool their experience, co-ordinate their activities, and provide for useful 
technical services. In view of the need for a review of the timeliness and 
adequacy of research studies and statistical reporting in the labour field, there 
should be a joint review by Federal and State agencies engaged in labour 
research, such as the United States Department of Labor, the Social Security 
Board, and State labour departments, to develop a co-ordinated and effective 
research and statistical programme. Special attention should be paid to in- 
dustrial hygiene; the Conference recommended that the Secretary of Labor 
should appoint a committee to assist in developing a Federal-State industrial 
health programme. 

Recognising that the development of the national defence programme 
brought with it industrial changes which might result in dislocation unless 
there was a parallel programme of planning for the reabsorption and retraining 
of workers as the various stages of defence preparation came to an end, and 
that there must also be planning to prevent a collapse of labour standards and 
a loss of social gains during transitional periods, the Conference recommended 
that the facilities of both Federal and State agencies should be utilised and 
that the International Labour Office should be called upon to contribute the 
results of its experience, and requested the Secretary of Labor to appoint a 
committee to undertake a review of experience under various types of Federal- 
State programmes and the necessary planning for future needs. 


Child Labour. 


After referring to previous recommendations concerning the extension of 
Federal legislation, the development of State legislation in conformity with 
Federal standards, and the need for increased protection of children against 
accidents, the Conference affirmed its belief that complete elimination of child 
labour would never be accomplished except through amendment of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, giving authority to the Federal Government to 
co-operate with the States for this purpose. It recommended that children in 
industrialised agriculture should be given the same legal protection as children 
in factories, and drew attention to the special problems of the employment of 
children in street trades, in industrial home work, and on the stage. It stressed 
the importance of not allowing the legal protection of young workers to be 
relaxed on account of national defence requirements. 


Industrial Health, Safety, and Workmen’s Compensation. 


The Conference recommended that workmen’s compensation covering both 
accidents and occupational diseases should be compulsory for every employer, 
and that there should be full and general coverage for occupational diseases. 
The procedure in the administration of workmen’s compensation Acts should 
be simplified and made informal and non-technical, and the cost of administra- 
tion should be assessed pro rata among insurance carriers and self-insurers. 
Medical and hospital care should be without limit as to both cost and time. 

With a view to facilitating the prevention of industrial accidents, the Con- 
ference recommended that all States of the Union should extend and further 
develop their statistical facilities to give more accurate information on the 
frequency, severity, and causes of these accidents in the light of extended in- 
dustrial operations under the national defence programme. It requested the 
Secretary of Labor to consider the advisability and practicability of promulg- 
ating safety and health codes and rules under the Walsh-Healey Act in States 
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where no such codes have been adopted. For the promotion of industrial health, 
the Conference recommended the creation in the State labour departments of 
special “industrial hygiene units” for the control and elimination of occupational 
diseases, and suggested that a further step should be considered, namely, the 
establishment of a unit in the Federal Department of Labor with power to 
set up uniform procedure for the control and elimination of industrial health 
hazards. 

In a special resolution the Conference recommended that all the laws and 
services relating to labour — including industrial safety, health, workmen’s 
compensation etc. — should be handled together in a single department of 
labour, at both the Federal and the State levels. 


Industrial Home Work. 


The Conference recommended that two draft Bills which were approved 
by its committee should be considered by the States. The first reproduced in 
simplified form the draft adopted on the same subject four years ago and would 
regulate home work and prevent industry from using this form of work as a 
means of lowering labour standards. The second draft, which the Conference 
recommended for States where home work has not become an important part of 
the economy, would prohibit home work entirely except for handicapped 
workers. The Conference also recommended that administrators of the mo- 
dern home work laws should meet regularly to discuss their experiences and 
exchange plans for enforcement. It drew attention to the value of close co- 
operation in this field between the States and the Wage and Hour. Division 
of the Federal Department of Labor, in view of the risk that the standards 
of the Federal Act might be undermined by the competition of home work. 


Migratory Labour. 


The Conference drew attention to the risks entailed by large-scale and 
unregulated migrations of workers going from ore part of the country to 
another in search of employment, a new magnet being the lure of jobs on the 
national defence programme. It pointed to the part that could be played in 
averting these risks by the organisation and co-ordination of public employ- 
ment services, the regulation of the activities of labour contractors and private 
employment agencies, the extension of labour legislation to canning and pro- 
cessing industries and industrialised agriculture, the organisation of housing 
and vocational rehabilitation, and the holding of conferences where the admi- 
nistrators of States between which migration movements take place could 
co-ordinate their efforts and co-operate with Federal agencies, in particular 
the Army, Navy, and Defense Commissions. 


Wages and Hours of Work. 


The Conference condemned the competition which firms subject to the 
Federal Fair Labor Standards Act are at present having to meet from firms 
which purposely confine their production and sales to the limits of a single 
State in order to avoid regulation. It approved a draft State Wage and Hour 
Bill recently prepared by an advisory committee appointed by the Secretary 
of Labor, and recommended that it should be: used as a basis for legislation 
in each State in order to arrive at uniform regulations on hours of work and 
wages for all workers. It also urged that the committee which prepared the 
draft Bill should continue to function, for the purpose of securing agreement 
upon methods of inspection and administration which would secure the neces- 
sary uniformity in the application of the regulations. 


Industrial Disputes. 


The question of industrial disputes was considered by the Conference 
more especially from the point of view of the crucial need for the execution 
of the national defence programme. The Conference endorsed a statement 
adopted on 9 December 1940 by the Labor Policy Advisory Committee of 
the National Defense Commission. In this statement the Committee, which 
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consists of six representatives of the American Federation of Labor, six of 
the Congress of Industrial Organisations, and four of the Railway Brother- 
hoods, had reaffirmed the readiness of labour to co-operate with the national 
defence programme and its pledge to take no action which might in any way 
impede production before all conciliation facilities have been exhausted. The 
Conference also adopted a resolution reaffirming its belief that the free co-oper- 
ation of labour was the best guarantee of maximum production for defence 
and condemning any attempt to introduce anti-strike legislation. 


Labour Supply in National Defence. 


In dealing with this problem the Conference first drew attention to the 
point that defence needs should not be allowed to prevent the long-range needs 
of industry and labour from being kept in mind. It was from these two points 
of view combined that it defined the policy to be followed in order to cope 
with present conditions. 

The fundamental principle laid down by the Conference was that dilution 
of skilled labour, where necessary, should be so controlled as to cause a mini- 
mum of dislocation to the normal labour supply. No training programme for 
facilitating such dilution should be undertaken until a thorough investigation 
z had shown that no skilled workers for the trade could be found; the standards 
‘ for the training of workers under such programmes should be set up in rela- 
i tion to the standards for skilled workers by the Federal Committee on Ap- 
é prenticeship, which should be given authority to review such programmes an 

should apply to the problem the principles of joint co-operation between man- 
agement and workers which had proved so successful in its apprenticeship 
work. Joint committees representative of employers and workers, together 
with consultants from the Employment Service, the vocational education 
authorities, and the apprenticeship agencies, should be set up at State and 
local levels to advise on each phase of the training programme. 

Having defined the policy to be followed for the purpose of meeting im- 
mediate needs, the Conference drew attention to the desirability, on the one 
hand, of securing for the workers so trained the broadest possible opportunity 

for development and, on the other, of not losing sight of the vital interest, both 
; to national defence and to the future welfare of the nation, of the training 
of young workers through apprenticeship. 









































Post-Defence Economic Adjustments. 


The Conference requested the Secretary of Labor to appoint a committee 
to consider plans to maintain the economic stability of the nation and to mini- 
mise unemployment in the post-war period and plans to reabsorb workers in 
useful production as the various stages of the national defence programme 
are completed. 








THE PRINCIPLES OF SOCIAL AND Economic Po.ticy IN FRANCE 


Guiding principles for the social and economic policy of France 
were laid down by Marshal Pétain, Head of the French State. in 
a message addressed to the people of France on 10 October 1940. 
The principal passages of this message are reproduced below. 











SocrtaL Poticy 





This part of the message sets forth the graded character of the 
new régime. 


The new régime will be a social hierarchy. It will rest, no longer on 
the false conception of the natural equality of men, but on the necessary idea 
of equality of “opportunity”, given to all Frenchmen to prove their fitness to 
“serve”. The basis of the grading of the French régime will lie in work and 
in talent alone. 

No Frenchman will suffer prejudice on account of his social origin, pro- 
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vided only that he identifies himself with the new France and gives it his unre- 
served support. ; 

The class war, which is fatal to the nation, cannot be made to disappear 
unless the causes which have led to the creation of classes and have set them 
one against the other are made to disappear. When this is done the real élite 
groups will reappear, which the old régime took years to destroy, and which 
will provide the necessary framework for promoting the welfare and dignity 
of all... 

The graded character of the new régime is inseparable from its social 
character. But that social character cannot be based on theoretical declarations. 
It must be translated into fact and take the form of immediate practical 
measures. 

The first duty of every Frenchman, whether worker, cultivator, official, 
technician or employer, is to work. He who fails in this duty no longer 
deserves the right of citizenship. But every Frenchman also has the right to 
work. If the exercise of that right and the fulfilment of that duty are to 
be secured, it is clear that there must be a far-reaching revolution in the 
whole of our old economic machine. 

After a transition period, during which the work of equipping the country 
must be intensified and spread throughout the whole of its area, we shall be 
able, under a planned economy, to create lasting centres of activity where each 
will find the place and the remuneration for which his aptitudes qualify him. 

If the methods adopted are to be effective, they must be adjusted to the 
different trades. A method that is desirable in industry may be entirely un- 
called-for in the agriculture organised on the family system which is the 
economic and social backbone of France. 

On the other hand, there are general principles which are applicable to 
every trade. These trades will be organised and the organisation will apply 
to all. Occupational organisations will deal with everything connected with 
the trade but only with occupational matters. Under the authority of the State, 
they will be responsible for drawing up and enforcing labour agreements. They 
will guarantee the personal dignity of the worker by improving his conditions 
of life up to old age. Lastly, they will avert disputes by the absolute prohibi- 
tion of strikes and lockouts and by the compulsory arbitration of the labour 
courts. .. 


Economic Poricy 


The part of the message dealing with economic policy discusses 
planned economy and the part played by the currency. 


Faced with the universal failure of liberal economy, nearly every country 
has entered on the path of a new economy. France must do so in its turn and 
must make up for lost time by the intensity of its faith. 

We shall be guided by two fundamental principles. Economy must be 
organised and controlled. The State, by co-ordinating private activities, must 
break the domination of the trusts and their power to corrupt. Far from 
breaking down individual initiative, the economic system must free it from 
its present shackles while making it subordinate to the national interest. 

The currency must be in the service of the economic system. It must 
facilitate the full development of production, prices and wages being stable. 
A healthy currency is above all one which makes it possible to meet human 
needs. Our new monetary system should therefore use gold only for guar- 
anteeing foreign settlements. Internal circulation will be measured by the needs 
of production. Such a system calls for twofold control: on the international 
plane, the control of foreign trade and exchange in order that the use of 
monetary symbols on foreign markets may be subordinate to national needs: 
at home, vigilant control of consumption and prices in order that the purchas- 
ing power of money may be maintained, excessive expenditure prevented, and 
greater justice in the distribution of goods introduced. 

This system will not affect the liberty of men, except the liberty of those 
who speculate for personal or political reasons. It will be devised with refer- 
ence only to the national interest, and during the hard times we are going 
through it must be enforced with the utmost strictness. 
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Working class and bourgeoisie alike must make an immense effort to 
get away from lazy routine and to become aware of their common interests 
as citizens of a now united nation. 


In conclusion the Head of the French State declared that “the 
new Constitution of France will give legal expression to the revolu- 
tion that has in practice already begun”, for “a revolution is not 
made solely by means of Acts and Decrees, it can be carried out 
only if the nation understands it and wants it and if the people are 
with the Government in going forward towards the necessary re- 
naissance.””! 


THE CORPORATIVE ORGANISATION OF AGRICULTURE IN FRANCE 


A system of corporative organisation in agriculture was intro- 
duced in France by an Act of 2 December 1940, for the purpose 
of “promoting and administering the common interests of peasant 
families in the moral, social, and economic sphere”. The Act pro- 
vides for the establishment of a National Corporative Council of 
Agriculture and regional and local corporative agricultural unions 
(syndicats), and also of specialised groups for the more important 
branches of production, these groups being also organised on a 
national, regional, and local basis. Certain existing agricultural 
organisations, in particular co-operative and mutual aid societies, 
are to be incorporated with the system. The chambers of agriculture 
are abolished, and their place will be taken by regional chambers of 
agriculture formed for the sole purpose of “promoting the progress 
of agriculture by the application of science to agricultural produc- 
tion, whether animal or vegetable”. To deal with the transition 
process the Act requires the Minister and Secretary of State for 
Agriculture to appoint a committee of not more than thirty members 
“to study and propose measures for the application of the Act” and 
“to serve in the name of the central machinery of the corporative 
organisation until it is established”’. 


The main provisions of the Act are as follows: 


Corporative Unions 
Local Organisations. 


The system of corporative organisation is based on local agricultural 
unions, to which the peasant families of the different areas belong. There 
may not be more than one corporative agricultural union for each area. All 
the local unions must belong to a regional or departmental corporative agri- 
cultural union. The unions are subject to the provisions of Book III of 
the Labour Code.2 The rules of the union are binding on all persons engaged 
in agriculture whether or not they belong to the union. 

Heads of undertakings, wage earners, and farm owners (whether or not 
they work the farm) may belong to the local corporative agricultural union. 
Membership is also open to rural handicraftsmen as defined in a Decree to 
be issued for the administration of the Act. 

Membership by the head of the family entails participation in the acti- 
vities of the union for all the members of his family who work with him on 
the same farm. 





1 Journal officiel, 11 Oct. 1940, p. 5261. 
2 Book III deals with industrial associations and workers’ co-operative societies 
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The position of aliens will be defined by a Decree. 


Each local agricultural corporative union will be presided over by a 
chairman (syndic), assisted if need be by a vice-chairman appointed by the 
regional agricultural corporative union on the proposal of the local union. 

The organisation of agricultural work, the legal bases of the farming 
system, and in general all relations between persons engaged in agriculture, 
whether members or not of the local union, are to be defined in rules drawn 
up by joint committees appointed by the local union or a meeting of several 
local corporative unions and representing the various groups of interests 
involved. The rules must be submitted to the regional corporative organisa- 
tion, which may amend or co-ordinate them. When adopted by the regional 
organisation, the rules are registered by the directors of the competent 
agricultural services. If occasion arises, they may be referred to the Min- 
ister and Secretary of State for Agriculture by the Government Commissioner, 
who is appointed by the Minister and attends the meetings of chairmen and 
of the councils of the regional unions; in that case they do not apply until 
they have been approved by the Minister. If no ministerial decision is taken 
within a period of not more than one month, they become applicable auto- 
matically. 

Strikes and lockouts arising out of the application of the rules are 
prohibited. 


Regional Organisations. 


Each regional corporative union is presided over by a regional delegate, 
assisted by a council of not more than twelve members, all of whom are 
appointed by the Minister and Secretary of State for Agriculture on a pro- 
posal made by the general meeting of chairmen of the local unions and 
transmitted to him by the National Corporative Council of Agriculture. 

The regional delegate, or in his absence the Government Commissioner 
mentioned above, may appoint joint committees and consult representatives of 
the joint committees of the local unions. 

The committee appointed to deal with the administration of the Act in 
the transition period will define the geographical area covered by the regional 
and departmental unions; its decisions must be approved by the Minister 
and Secretary of State for Agriculture. It will also promote and supervise 
the transformation and amalgamation of unions and the establishment of 
regional unions. 

All the regional unions must belong to the National Corporative Council 
of Agriculture. 

The regional corporative agricultural union is the active centre repre- 
senting agricultural activity in the region or department. In it are grouped the 
local corporative unions, the chairmen of which constitute the general meeting 
of the regional union. ; 

Within the limits of existing legislation, the regional unions have author- 
ity to settle: 


(a) questions respecting labour, the organisation of social welfare, insur- 
ance, and assistance, housing conditions and hygiene, the lightening of women’s 
work, and in general all conditions of peasant life; 

(b) questions respecting apprenticeship and the vocational training of 
rural youth; 

(c) questions respecting the general discipline and honour of the profession 
ot agriculture ; 

(d) through the specialised groups, or directly if necessary, questions 
respecting production, sales, markets, prices, and in general agricultural 
economy as a whole, without prejudice, however, to existing price-fixing 
legislation. 


The decisions of the regional corporative unions must be approved by the 
National Council. In the absence of a decision by the regional union, the 
regional delegate or, in his absence, the Government Commissioner will sub- 
mit proposals to the National Council. 
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The National Corporative Council of Agriculture. 


This Council is constituted by the meeting of the regional delegates of the 
regional and departmental corporative unions. The specialised groups for 
particular branches of production, and the co-operative and mutual aid soci- 
eties are also represented on the Council. 

It is the duty of the Council to co-ordinate and supervise the activities 
of the regional unions, the specialised groups, and the co-operative and 
mutual aid societies. The National Council will designate ten persons to dct 
as a permanent advisory committee to the Minister and Secretary of State 
for Agriculture. A Government Commissioner will attend the meetings of 
the National Council and the permanent committee, and may refer to the 
Minister any decision taken by these bodies. 

In the-absence of a decision taken by the National Council, the general 
delegate or, in his absence, the Government Commissioner will submit pro- 
posals to the Minister and Secretary of State for Agriculture. The Minister 
takes his decision within one month or else the proposals take effect auto- 


matically. 
Specialised Groups 


Within the framework of the system of corporative organisation, special- 
ised groups are to be formed for particular branches of production which are 
considered sufficiently important for such action to be taken. These groups 
will be national and, if necessary, will have regional and local sections. They 
will consist of delegates appointed by the corporative organisation and en- 
dowed with the necessary powers. They will have authority to deal with 
all the problems connected with the organisation and economic defence of 
the branch of production in question. In particular, they will take part in 
the establishment and application of regulations for securing the equilibrium 
of markets and prices and governing relations between production and con- 
sumption. 

The groups will be financed out of a levy on products; the rat © ud 
method of collection will be fixed by rules for occupations and group: of 
occupations, which must be approved by the responsible ministers and the 
Minister of Finance. 

Their decisions on questions of prices and market regulation must be 
submitted, after consultation with the National Corporative Council of Agri- 
culture, to the responsible ministers and the Minister of Finance for approval. 


Co-operative and Mutual Aid Societies 


Besides the individual members who form the corporative unions, any 
agricultural organisation which is governed by special legislation, in parti- 
cular agricultural co-operative and mutual aid societies, also belongs to the 
agricultural corporative system. Membership of these bodies, that is to say, 
of agricultural co-operative societies, agricultural credit funds, agricultural 
mutual insurance funds, agricultural mutual aid societies, agricultural social 
insurance funds, agricultural family allowance funds, co-operative supply 
societies, associations for the utilisation of agricultural material, sales soci- 
eties, auditing societies, and other economic and social agricultural bodies, 
entails membership of an agricultural corporative union. 

All the above societies must form a single organisation for each branch 
of activity in conformity with conditions to be laid down by the Minister and 
Secretary uf State for Agriculture on the proposal of the special committee 
for bringing the new system into effect. 

The governing bodies of the agricultural societies in question are to 
consist as to three-fifths of persons elected by their members and as to two- 
fifths of persons designated by the members of the corporative unions to 
which they belong.’ 


1 Journal officiel, 7 Dec. 1940, pp. 6005 et seg. 



















SOCIAL POLICY 


A “TRADE FELLOWSHIP” SCHEME IN SWITZERLAND 


At a meeting held in Geneva from 10 to 12 October 1940 the 
responsible leaders of the trade unions of French-speaking Switzer- 
land affiliated to the Swiss Federation of Trade Unions discussed 
among other things a scheme for the organisation of “trade fellow- 
ships” (communautés professionnelles). The meeting was at- 
tended by a delegation from the committee of the Federation. A 
draft scheme was prepared, which is reproduced below. 


The Economic Problem 


(1) The lack, international and national, of organisation of work is one of 
the reasons for the general insecurity and imperialist ambitions which have 
given rise to the present war. Whatever the duration and outcome of the 
war, it is therefore an urgent matter for us—if we are to avoid the risk of 
having systems imposed on us which are not the result of our own free 
choice—to organise production harmoniously on the national plane, that being 
the only plane on which we can usefully act: 

(a) during the war—by the equitable distribution of consumers’ goods— 
in order to make it possible to maintain the physical and moral health of all, 
a necessary condition for the independence of the country; 

(b) when the war is over, in order that the work and special qualities 
of Switzerland may find their due place in an economically unified Europe, in 
which Swiss quality products can have a useful influence on intercontinental 
exchanges. 

(2) If we wish to organise our work, which is the only real permanent 
value we possess, we must accept the national units of that value: man, the 
family, the craft. We must recognise all the lessons taught by history and 
experience. For the employer, this means admitting that, while the factory 
(the workshop or office) must be under his personal management, the trade 
and the craft are the common property of all—of the man who pays wages 
as much as of the man who receives them. For the worker or salaried em- 
ployee, it means admitting that, while the premises of the factory or the 
machinery in the workshop do not belong to him personally, he can find 
security in the craft considered as a whole. But freedom of management 
for the employer and security for the employee, if they are not to injure the 
general interest, need more than mere contracts of service or collective agree- 
ments. More is needed than bodies whose members devote themselves solely 
to prices on the one hand, wages on the other, irrespective of the general 
losses caused by greed or sterile conflict on their part. What is needed is 
the organisation of trades on a genuine fellowship basis. 

(3) Such organisation is already known. It has been advocated for more 
than thirty years in Switzerland. As far back as 1917 the associations in the 
printing industry formed a trade fellowship which in structure satisfies this 
requirement almost entirely. Other bodies have taken partial action in this 
direction. 


The Structure of the Trade Fellowship 


It is easy to organise a trade fellowship rapidly. The materials are ready 
to hand, namely our numerous workers’ and employers’ associations. All that 
is needed is to bring them together on a very simple plan, varying with the 
trade. Thus the fellowship structure for an export industry, in which the 
parties concerned meet each other on foreign markets, will differ somewhat 
from that for a craft on the home market, in which employers and workers 
have interests that are both regional and national. The essential point is to 
find inspiration in established principles which are in conformity with our 
Swiss traditions of liberty and respect for human personality, principles which 
are the foundation of the trade associations already in existence. 

(1) The employers’ organisations in a particular trade, on the one hand, and 
the workers’ organisations in the same trade, on the other, conclude an 
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agreement for the protection of their common craft. Nevertheless, the con- 
tracting parties, employers on the one hand, workers on the other, remain 
clearly delimited. They do not intermingle as in the old guild system. In 
the fellowship the employers’ side and the workers’ side have an equal share 
of rights and of influence. 

(2) The bodies needed for the work of the trade fellowship (wage and 
price committees, employment exchanges, apprenticeship committees, concilia- 
tion boards, arbitration courts, etc.) are established on a strictly joint basis. 
The chairman or persons required to settle the cases of dispute will be elected 
by common agreement between the parties. The permanent bodies for the 
administration of the fellowship will also be formed, on the same principles of 
equality, by both parties. They will be independent institutions, free from 
unilateral influence, whether of the employers’ organisations or of the work- 
ers’ organisations. 


The Function of the State 


The State will give legal force to the decisions of the trade fellowships. 
Moreover, the State, as the representative of consumers as a whole, will of 
course indirectly supervise the activities of the fellowships by examining the 
penalties by which decisions are enforced. 

The very form of free employers’ and workers’ associations, constituting 
free trade fellowships, is a vital condition for a free State such as ours. Yet 
such freedom cannot continue unless the trade fellowships are bold, rapid, 
and decided in action when faced with economic and other realities that do 
not wait. 


Rules for a Craft Fellowship 


Preamble. 


For the purpose of introducing for their common welfare a new social 


order which will ensure that there will be lasting collaboration between em- 
ployers and workers within the framework of the general interests of the 
country — the undersigned associations form a “trade fellowship” of ... 
(for example, tinsmiths, painters and decorators, etc.) for the town of . . . the 
canton of ...or the whole of Switzerland (according to requirements and 
the nature of the trade or the degree of development of the employers’ and 
workers’ organisations party to the agreement). 


Constitution. 


The trade fellowship shall be constituted on a strictly joint basis (by 
associations which have concluded collective labour agreements). 


The Trade Committee. 


The fellowship shall be administered by a trade committee consisting of 
three to five employers’ delegates and three to five workers’ delegates. 

If they are not members of the committee, the secretaries of the asso- 
ciations shall attend its meetings in an advisory capacity. 

Only employers and workers belonging to the trade and the secretaries of 
the contracting associations may sit on the committee. As a general rule 
they must be of Swiss nationality and be in possession of their civic rights. 
Persons belonging to a party or association which is inspired by a foreign 
ideology shall be excluded. 

The employers’ and workers’ delegations shall each appoint a chairman 
for one year. The two chairmen shall take it in turns to preside over the 
meetings of the committee. 

Decisions shall be taken by a majority vote of each of the delegations, 
employers’ and workers’. The chairmen shall have the right to vote. In the 
event of divergence of opinion and in the absence of a clear majority, the 
matter shall be referred to the arbitration court. 

The signatures of the two chairmen together shall bind the committee and 
the trade fellowship. (N.B. According to the rules of most of the workers’ 
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federations registered with the Commercial Register, only the permanent 
secretaries have the power to bind their unions. In order to prevent legal 
complications, provision is made above for the possibility of electing the 
secretary as chairman of the trade committee.) 

The committee shall meet -whenever the business of the fellowship so 
requires at the request of one of the chairmen or an association, but in no 
case less often than once every two months. 

The secretary shall be a person appointed by the committee, which shall 
fix his duties. ; 


Functions of the Trade Committee. 


The committee shall study and settle all questions affecting employers 
and workers in the trade, in particular those arising out of: 


(a) price policy and control of the market (price schedules, prevention 
of unfair competition, placing in employment, the fairest possible distribution 
of employment, etc.) ; 

(b) conditions of employment (including collective agreements when the 
fellowship comprises only one trade association for each party). 

(c) representations to the public authorities made in the interest of 
members of the trade; 

(d) agreements with other associations or fellowships for the defence of 
common interests ; 

(e) institutions for technical research; 

(f ) vocational training ; 

(g) social measures which have not yet been introduced ; 

(h) amendments to the rules of the fellowship and supplementary regu- 
lations. 


The committee shall appoint auditors. 


Regional and Local Committees. 


The trade committee may delegate part of its authority to local or 
regional joint committees. Nevertheless, it shall remain the first appeal author- 
ity, the second being the arbitration court. 


The Arbitration Court. 


An arbitration court shall be set up to take final decisions in all disputes 
which are not settled by the trade committee. It shall consist of one or two 
persons designated by each of the contracting parties and an impartial chair- 
man chosen by the two parties. It shall be set up at the first meeting of the 
trade committee. 

Any association belonging to the fellowship shall have the right to request 
the court to give a decision and to enforce its execution. The penalties which 
the court may impose shall be specified in special regulations. 

The proceedings shall be summary and as a rule oral. 

Any question not settled by the trade committee within fifteen days may 
be referred to the arbitration court. The court shall draw up an account of 
its expenses and indicate how they are to be met. 


Finance. 


The association shall bear the costs of their delegations. 

In order to cover the secretarial expenses the associations shall open a 
joint fund, financed by means of equal contributions. 

In trade fellowships in which direct membership of one of the contracting 
associations is not compulsory for all employers and all workers, the trade 
committee shall try to arrange, if necessary through State intervention, that 
the unorganised employers and workers will pay to the fellowship a contribu- 
tion which will not be less than the corresponding highest contribution paid 
by the groups belonging to the fellowship. 

These contributions will form a special fund, the use of which shall be 
fixed by the trade committee. 
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Industrial Fellowships 
Where several trades possess craft fellowships, they may form a general 
fellowship, on a strictly joint basis, for the industry to which they belong 


(building industry, watchmaking industry, etc.). ; 
The industrial fellowship shall deal with matters which concern all the 
affiliated trade fellowships alike, but the trade fellowships shall retain the 


autonomy they need for pursuing their special aims. ; Se 
The rules of the industrial fellowship shall contain no provision con- 
trary to the rules of the craft fellowships or the national agreements estab- 


lished by the associations. 


Supplementary Note. 


When the trade fellowships include more than one workers’ or employers’ 
association, the delegations will be formed on the proportional system. The 
number of delegates from each employers’ association will be fixed period- 
ically with reference to the number of workers employed by its members, and 
the number of delegates from each workers’ group with reference to the 
number of contributing workers. The mere fact that a workers’ or em- 
ployers’ association is a member of the fellowship shall not entitle it to direct 
representation on the trade committee.’ 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR AND 
NATIONAL SERVICE IN AUSTRALIA 


An Order in Council, No. 218, of 28 October 1940 provides 
for the creation of a Department of Labour and National Service 
in the Australian Commonwealth. The functions of the new Fed- 
eral Department will be to deal with various questions of general 
labour policy, the effective training and placement of all available 
man-power, and the supply of trained technicians to meet the needs 
of the rapidly expanding munitions production and the require- 
ments of private industries stimulated by war activities. In an- 
nouncing the establishment of the Department, Mr. Holt, the 
responsible Minister, observed: 

The Government believes that the Department will become an instrument 
for co-operation through which representatives of State Governments and 
employers and employees will be able to throw their full weight behind the 
war machine. In particular, we look for the co-operation of State labour 
departments and their statistical and research officers. It should be possible 
in this way to get practical results without establishing a new and unwieldy 


bureaucratic organisation.” 

Dr. Roland Wilson, formerly Commonwealth Statistician, was 
appointed Secretary of the new Department of Labour and National 
Service. 


LABOUR OFFICERS IN THE BRITISH COLONIES 


A recent announcement by the British Trades Union Congress 
is of particular interest both as exemplifying the continuation by 
the British Government of its policy of building up labour services 
in the colonies and as evidence of the constant extension of collabora- 
tion between the British trade union movement and the Government. 
The text of the announcement is as follows: 


1 La Revue syndicale suisse, Oct. 1940. 
2 The Argus, Melbourne, 29 Oct. 1940. 
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The Trades Union Congress has during the past two or three years 
given detailed attention to problems of Native labour in British Colonies. 
Through the General Council’s Colonial Advisory Committee advice and 
assistance have been given to the new trade union movements which have 
arisen during this period in many parts of the Empire. This work has been 
carried on in regular collaboration with the Colonial Office. Despite the many 
difficulties of wartime, it is hoped to continue these contacts with the colonial 
movement to the fullest extent practicable. 

Certain suggestions have recently been under consideration, one of which 
relates to the posts of Government Labour Officers who are appointed by 
the Colonial Office to deal with Native labour questions and to advise the 
Native unions in the Crown Colonies and Protectorates. These appointments 
have been made for some time on an increasing scale, and it is the Govern- 
ment’s intention to extend the system further. 

It has now been suggested by the Colonial Office that some experienced 
trade unionists, with their intimate knowledge of the movement in this coun- 
try, might give valuable help in this capacity, and it is hoped that the first 
nomination may be made as early as possible, so that the idea may be tried 
out without delay. 

Persons selected for these posts first undergo a few months’ training at 
the Ministry of Labour, after which they are attached for first hand colonial 
experience to one of the Labour Officers or Departments already functioning 
in a number of Colonies. Candidates should be approximately between the 
ages of 28 and 40. 

Secretaries of affiliated unions have been asked to make this opportunity 
known among officers and members likely to be interested.* 


In a leading article the Manchester Guardian referred to the 
above proposals in the following terms: 


It might well be arranged, when the war is over, that they should also 
have a period of training at the International Labour Office. This reform 
brings our colonial administration into touch with our democratic institutions 
and enables us to draw on those resources of ability and knowledge of which 
Mr. Bevin has rightly complained that they are at present neglected when 
we are making provision for our foreign services. Both in this new sphere 
and in that of diplomacy we should strengthen our hands if the men who 
speak and act for us abroad were passed through a course of training at the 
International Labour Office.’ 


LAsourR LEGISLATION AND SOCIAL SERVICES IN 
NoRTHERN RHODESIA 


In Northern Rhodesia, where war needs have led to an expan- 
sion of the copper industry, legal measures on the British model 
have been taken to forestall strikes and lockouts and a Bill has been 
prepared by the Government to provide increased protection for 
Native workers. 


ComMPuULsoryY ARBITRATION 


The Conditions of Employment and Arbitration Order, 1940, 
provides that an employer shall not declare or take part in a lockout 
and a worker shall not take part in a strike in connection with any 
trade dispute unless the dispute has been reported to the Governor 
and 21 days have elapsed since the date of the report and the dispute 
has not by then been referred to arbitration. 





1 TRADES UNION ConGcreEss: Industrial News, 24 Dec. 1940. 
2 Manchester Guardian, 30 Dec. 1940. 
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It is not intended, however, that arbitration proceedings should displace 
any existing machinery for the settlement of disputes. It is laid down that 
where in any trade or industry there are in force terms and conditions of 
employment which have been settled by the machinery of negotiation or 
arbitration to which the parties are organisations of employers and trade 
unions representative respectively of substantial proportions of the employers 
and workers, all employers in that trade or industry shall observe the recognised 
terms and conditions or not less favourable terms and conditions. 


NaTIvE WorKERS 


A Bill prepared by the Government to amend the Employment 
of Natives Ordinance increases workmen’s compensation benefits, 
fixes a general minimum age for employment of twelve years, em- 
powers the Governor to make deferred pay compulsory in contracts 
for employment abroad, and provides for certain minor changes 
consequent upon the appointment of a Secretary for Native Affairs 
and a Labour Commissioner. 


The main changes in regard to workmen’s compensation are as follows. 
Under the principal Ordinances, personal injury to Native workers caused by 
an accident arising out of or in the course of work is compensated by a 
lump-sum grant of one year’s wages in the event of death, not less than 
one year’s wages and not more than two years’ wages in the event of 
permanent total incapacity, and not less than one month’s wages and not 
more than one year’s wages in the event of permanent partial incapacity. The 
Bill proposes benefits of 36 months’ earnings or £200, whichever is less, in 
the event of death, 42 months’ wages or £200, whichever is less, in the event 
of permanent total incapacity, and percentages of the latter sum in the event 
of partial incapacity.’ 

In connection with the clause proposed in the Bill to make deferred pay 
compulsory in the case of foreign contracts of employment, a debate held in 
the Legislative Council in June 1940 is of interest. A private member proposed 
that the Government should set up machinery for compulsory deferred pay 
for Africans employed in the mining industries, railways, and other commercial 
undertakings in Northern Rhodesia employing more than 500 employees. In 
reply to the proposers of this motion the Secretary for Native Affairs suggested 
that too great emphasis might be placed on deferred pay, and that what was 
desired was to secure that the African worker saves some of his pay and takes 
it home with him. For this reason the Government had encouraged voluntary 
saving schemes. In particular, success had been met with in efforts to encour- 
age savings in the Northern Rhodesian copper mines. Up to April 1940 
progress in the preceding twelve months had resulted at the Roan-Antelope 
mine in 1,641 depositors with total deposits amounting to £4,266. At the 
Mufulira mine there were 1,110 depositors and the amount deposited was just 
over £3,000.? 


SocrtaL SERVICES 


An answer given by the Under-Secretary of State for the 
Colonies in the British House of Commons on 11 December 1940 
gives the following details of expansions planned in the social 
services in Northern Rhodesia. 


Within wartime limits of man-power and materials, it had been decided 
to proceed in 1941 with the full programme envisaged under a five-year plan 
of development previously elaborated. Financial provision would be made for 
the construction of African housing at a cost of £31,000, of African schools 
in the copper belt at a cost of £14,000, and of African hospitals and dispens- 





1 Northern Rhodesia Government Gazette, 11 Oct. and 1 Nov. 1940. 
2 Northern Rhodesia Legislative Council Debates, 1-13 June 1940. 
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aries costing £10,000, while loans would be made to local authorities, principally 
for African housing to the amount of £50,000. It was also proposed to 
provide in the 1941 estimates the sum of £5,000 for medical welfare work in 
the copper belt, in addition to the sum of £9,500 already being spent there by 
the mining companies, the Government, and the Mines Canteen Fund. The 
cost of the Labour Department in 1941 would be increased by £1,960 (the 
total expenditure proposed for the Department for 1941 is £8,772). 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


NEw CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION REGULATIONS IN AUSTRALIA 


The desire to reduce to a minimum any possible friction in em- 
ployer-employee relations during the war led the Government of 
the Commonwealth of Australia to issue an Order in Council on 16 
December 1940, under the authority of the National Security Act, 
for the purpose of amending several provisions of the Common- 
wealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act, 1904-1934. 


Extension of Jurisdiction of Arbitration Court 


The most far-reaching amendment is doubtless the one which brings all 
industrial disputes within the competence of the Commonwealth Conciliaticn 
and Arbitration Court, whose jurisdiction under the main Act was restricted 
to disputes extending beyond the limits of any one State. The Court is now 
competent to regulate hours of work, wages, and other conditions of work 
throughout the country by adjusting disputes which formerly came solely within 
the jurisdiction of State courts or boards.” 

Another important feature of the new regulations is that they empower 
the Arbitration Court to declare that any particular rule, regulation, custom, 
term of agreement or condition of employment determined by an award in 
relation to any industrial matter shall become a “common rule” applicable 
to any industry in which the dispute has arisen or to a portion of that industry 
or to any group of industries of which that industry is one. In so doing, 
however, the Court must see to it that there is no unnecessary interference 
with State industrial laws and awards. 

The Court may also make “industry awards” regulating in whole or in 
part the conditions of employment in relation to the industry in which a dispute 
has arisen, and such awards need not be limited only to the matters in dispute. 
In other words an award or order of the Court will not be invalidated on 
the ground that it concerns matters which do not constitute the subject matter 
of the dispute actually dealt with. Both the common rule and the industry 
award may be enforced against all organisations and persons on whom they 
are declared binding by the Court. 

Either on its own initiative or on application made by the Minister for 
Labour and National Service or by the trade organisation concerned, the 
Arbitration Court may make an order interpreting any law of the Common- 
wealth which affects conditions of employment, or implementing its application 
in any industry or to any employee or class of employees. In fact, the Court 
may on its own initiative exercise all powers conferred upon it by the prin- 
cipal Act or by the new regulations whenever this is deemed necessary in 
the interest of industrial peace or national security. Likewise any matter 
which may lead to a strike or any other interruption of work may be refer- 





' Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 11 Dec. 1940. 


3 Cf. INTERNATIONAL LABOuR OFFICE: The Minimum Wage. Studies and Reports, Series D 
(Wages and Hours of Work), No. 22. (Geneva, 1939.) 
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red to the Court by employers’ and workers’ organisations and will be dealt 
with as if it were an industrial dispute although no dispute has actually 


broken out. 
Conciliation Commissioners and Boards of Reference 


Provision is also made in the amending regulations for increasing the 
number of conciliation commissioners and giving them additional powers. Thus 
they now have authority to investigate any threatened dispute, and to appoint 
an equal number of representatives of the employers and employees concerned 
to assist in the investigation. A report thereof is made to the Arbitration 
Court, which may either itself adjust the dispute or refer the matter back 
to the commissioner with instructions to hear the case. The Minister of 
Labour and National Service may also refer a dispute to a commissioner 
whenever he is of the opinion that any other procedure could occasion a delay 
which would be prejudicial to the interests of industrial peace. 

A board of reference consisting of one or more persons may be appointed 
by the Arbitration Court to investigate a dispute in connection with any 
industry or part of any industry. The Court may authorise the board to hear 
the case, and the determination of the board will be given the same effect 
as if it were an award of the Court. This applies not only to existing dis- 
putes but also to any matter which is likely to lead to some interruption of 
work or industrial unrest 


THE ORGANISATION OF LABOUR CoURTS IN SPAIN 


By an Act which came into force in Spain on 17 October 1940, 
the system of labour courts which was introduced provisionally by 
the Order of 13 May 1938? was made permanent. 


The system, which is placed under the supervision of the Department of 
Labour, comprises at least one labour court in each province and a 
National Labour Court to hear appeals against decisions of the provincial 
labour courts. Each provincial court consists of one labour judge, while the 
National Labour Court is composed of five members: a chairman, who is the 
General Director of Labour Courts, and four labour judges appointed by the 
Department of Labour. 

The labour courts have competence to deal with all individual disputes 
arising between employers and wage-earning or salaried employees engaged in 
industrial production. They take cognisance not only of matters of civil 
jurisdiction but also of matters of a penal character resulting from actions 
injurious to the established economic order or incompatible with the honour 
=— should be shown in the daily relations between employers and em- 
ployees. 

A special inspector is entrusted with the supervision of the working of 
the provincial labour courts. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Census DATA CONCERNING EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Great interest has been displayed in employment and unemploy- 
ment estimates in the United States, in view of the recognised im- 
portance of the unemployed labour reserve for expanding defence 
industries. Considerable importance is therefore attached to prelim- 

1 National Security (Industrial Peace) Regulations. Statutory Rules, 1940. No. 290. 


? Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LX XII, No. 9, 27 Nov. 1939, p. 243. 
* Boletin Oficial del Estado, 3 Nov. 1940, pp. 7556 et seq. 
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inary official figures released by the Bureau of the Census of the 
Department of Commerce. According to these figures, there were 
52,840,000 workers in the labour force of the United States during 
the last week of March 1940. Of these workers, 45,350,000 were 
reported as employed on private or non-relief Government work; 
5,110,000 as unemployed and seeking work; and 2,380,000 as em- 
ployed on public relief projects organised under the Works Progress 
Administration, the National Youth Administration or the Civilian 
Conservation Corps. 


The 52,840,000 workers in the employment market represented 52.3 per 
cent. of the total number of persons of fourteen years of age and over living 
in the country. Of the total labour force, 83.4 per cent. were employed in 
private industry or non-relief Government work, and an additional 2.5 per 
cent. were only temporarily absent from their jobs." Both these groups in- 
cluded proprietors, farmers, and other self-employed persons as well as persons 
working for wages or salaries. ; 

Of the 5,110,000 persons without any form of employment or work relief, 
4,313,000 had had previous work experience and 797,000 were new workers 
with no previous full-time employment lasting one month or more. 

The preliminary figures indicated that 79 per cent. of the male population 
of fourteen years of age and over were in the labour market, and 25.5 per 
cent. of the female population. Of the men in the labour forcet, 85.5 per cent. 
were employed, 9.6 per cent. unemployed and seeking work, and 4.9 per cent. 
on public relief work. Of the women, 86.8 per cent. were employed, 9.9 per 
cent. seeking work, and 3.4 per cent. on public relief work. 

The remaining 48,131,000 persons in the population aged fourteen years 
or over included 28,839,000 engaged in home housework, 9,071,000 attending 
school, 5,220,000 persons unable to work, 1,226,000 inmates of institutions, and 
1,986,000 not seeking work for other reasons, while 1,789,000 persons were 
classified as of “indeterminate” employment status. 

These figures are not altogether comparable with the 1930 census data. 
The 1940 census of employment and unemployment was based on the activity 
of persons who, during a given week, were at some kind of work or who were 
seeking work; the 1930 census of workers in the labour market included all 
persons usually following a gainful occupation whether or not they were work- 
ing or seeking work at the time of the census. However, the preliminary 
figures for 1940 show that the country’s labour force increased by about 
4,000,000 persons from 1930 to 1940, compared with an increase of over 
7,000,000 persons from 1920 to 1930.* 


EMPLOYMENT AND RE-ESTABLISHMENT IN Civit LIFE OF 
CANADIAN Ex-ServiceE MEN 


Canada has been giving consideration to questions arising from 
the demobilisation of members of the Dominion’s armed forces , and 
several steps have been taken to facilitate the re-entry of ex- 
servicemen into the country’s economic and social life. 


On 8 December 1939, a special committee of the Cabinet was constituted 
under the chairmanship of the Minister of Pensions and National Health, 
to give “early and thorough consideration” to methods of re-establishing dis- 
charged members of the Canadian forces in civil life* Details of the pro- 
gramme to be adopted were left to a General Advisory Committee of officials 
selected from the personnel of competent Government departments and other 


1 Because of vacation, illness, industrial dispute, bad weather, or lay-off not exceeding four 
weeks with instructions to return to work on a specific date. 

2 Monthly Labor Review, Dec. 1940, pp. 102-103; New York Times, 5 Jan. 1941. The pre- 
liminary figures are based on a 5 per cent cross section of the total count. 

* Order in Council, P.C. 406814, dated 8 December 1939. 
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agencies. This Committee appointed numerous sub-committees to explore such 
problems as the form which demobilisation should take, land settlement, war 
gratuities, etc. On the basis of progress reports from the General Advisory 
Committee and its sub-committees, the Cabinet Committee on Demobilisation 
and Re-establishment has announced the general lines of the programme of 
readjustment of returned soldiers; and some of the Committee’s recommenda- 
tions have already been put into effect. 


A Veterans’ Welfare Division has been set up in the Department of 
Pensions and National Health “to advise and assist former members of the 
forces in matters pertaining to re-establishment in civil life’* In a state- 
ment issued on 7 January 1941, the Minister of Pensions and National Health 
summarised the measures already taken in this connection. These include 
pensions for disability, hospitalisation and allowances, a rehabilitation grant 
equal to one month’s pay and dependants’ allowances to men discharged after 
six months’ service. As regards the protection of the employment interests of 
ex-service men, the statement contains the following passage: 


The Minister of Labour has instructed the Employment Service of 
Canada to give special attention to the employment of ex-service men of 
the present as well as the last war. 

Close attention has been given to arranging effective means for 
broadening the preference for ex-service men in employment on government 
contracts, including war contracts. Important results have been obtained 
and the matter is being actively dealt with by several departments. 

Where a discharged veteran entitled to preferential employment lacks 
the necessary skill or experience for available employment, the Department 
of Labour has agreed to place the facilities of its training plan at his 
disposal. The ex-soldier without vocational skill may thus acquire train- 
ing which will help him in his immediate employment problem and be 
of value to him throughout his life. 


The employment problem and the problem of social readjustment 
are ones that call for the closest co-operation of Government departments, 
private citizens and the many admirable voluntary associations formed by 
the public in every community throughout Canada. Fortunately, this 
co-operation is being afforded in increasing measure. . . 

As has been indicated, the disbursement of the rehabilitation grant 
has been made the occasion for obtaining from every discharged man a 
record of his occupational history. A form was prepared by the Em- 
ployment Sub-committee collaborating with the Cabinet Committee on 
Demobilisation and Re-establishment. This form was approved by the 
Department of Labour and the National Labour Supply Council. Each 
man on receiving his rehabilitation grant will fill out this form, giving a 
complete record of his education, training, experience, former employment 
and all, relevant data.’ 


The Vice- -chairman of the General Advisory Committee on Demobilisation 
called attention, in a recent speech, to the need to enlist the active co-operation 
of the Dominion’s business men in re-establishing the 20,000 men discharged 
from the armed forces up to the beginning of 1941 and in planning for the 
difficult problem ahead. Local interest and assistance, too, were essential. 
Representative committees were already being established in many localities 
throughout the country to deal with the employment problems of men dis- 
charged from the forces. While continuous consideration was being given to 
plans for rehabilitation and re-employment, “it will be months before the full 
plans of the Government come into operation”, and “schemes of such 
magnitude should not be hurried because they involve not only the happiness 
and welfare of so many people but a tremendous amount of public funds”* 





1 Order in Council, P.C. 6282, dated 27 November 1940. 
2 The Labour Gazette, Ottawa, Nov. and Dec. 1940, Jan. 1941. 
* Montreal Daily Star, 8 Jan. 1941. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC 


The head of the Argentine National Labour Department re- 
cently presented to the Minister of the Interior a report concerning 
the state of unemployment in the country. Although the lack of 
adequate data makes it difficult to define with any precision the 
character and extent of the problem, the information available indi- 
cates that unemployment has increased, owing to the war and to 
other factors, and has become a major national issue. The National 
Unemployment Council has issued a report containing concrete 
proposals for bringing about a reduction in the numbers unemployed 
and for giving relief work to the needy unemployed. Appropriations 
for public works have been increased. 


The Extent of Unemployment 


The major part of the report of the Labour Department consists of an 
analysis by the Division of Labour Statistics of the nature and extent of 
unemployment and of its economic, social, and moral implications. The report 
draws a distinction between unemployment due to natural causes which affects 
for some time in each year workers in agriculture, forestry, fishing, and other 
primary industries, and unemployment due to special circumstances, such as 
the general depression or the present war. 

In August 1940, the number of workers unemployed for seasonal reasons 
rose to over 100,000. If was estimated that, at the time when the report was 
issued, as many as 55.4 per cent. of all unemployed persons were affected by 
seasonal unemployment. 

With regard to the effect of hostilities, the report points out that the war 
has stimulated the development of certain industries to produce articles which 
previously were imported, but that, at the same time, it has led to the disrup- 
tion of various branches of economic activity. | Workers in industry, com- 
merce, and some transport and service industries have been affected by war 
unemployment. In Buenos Aires, the number of persons so affected in August 
1940 was over 40,000, 62 per cent. of whom were engaged in industry and 
commerce, 22 per cent. in transport, communication, and service industries, 
and 16 per cent. in primary industries." In the rest of the country, over 
59,500 unemployed belonged to industry and commerce and 21,100 to transport, 
communication, and service industries. 

In addition, large numbers of manual workers and an increasing number 
of technicians and professional workers, not covered by the country’s statistics, 
must be added to the ranks of the unemployed. But although there is exten- 
sive unemployment among some classes of professional workers, young people 
leaving primary and secondary schools without special training find it diffi- 
cult to find employment fitted to their ambitions, needs, and general knowledge. 
The problem of selecting recruits for the skilled and professional classes has 
become of extreme importance. The Central Immigration Office has received 
frequent demands for permits to allow the entry of foreign technicians of a 
type not available in the country. If restrictions on the immigration of tech- 
nicians are to continue, it is essential, the report states, to encourage voca- 
tional guidance and to expand vocational training facilities so that the necessary 
skilled workers can be developed within the Republic. 

Short time is being worked in the construction and building, clothing, 
textile, and wood-working industries. Many of the workers in these industries 
average only about 80 per cent. of the legally authorised working hours per 
working day, and their incomes drop by some 20 per cent., so that many 
families are unable to meet their normal living expenses. 

Several industries have special unemployment problems. The report 
analyses the particular problems of workers in the construction industry, of 





1 These figures do not include persons assisted by the National Unemployment Council. 
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port and harbour workers, and of workers employed in bakeries and in the 
meat refrigerating industry. 

Sante Fé has had a serious problem of rural unemployment. Unrest 
among agricultural workers has been prevalent. Organised groups of unem- 
ployed workers, calling attention to the fact that war dislocations have im- 
perilled their existence, have been petitioning the Central Government to 
assist them and to provide them with work and with bread. 


Proposed Remedies 


The National Unemployment Council submitted to the Minister of the 
Interior a detailed memorandum suggesting methods for combating unem- 
ployment in all parts of the country. 

The expansion of public works, which would not only relieve unemploy- 
ment but also contribute to the general well-being of the country was pro- 
posed as the major emergency measure, which would include the construction 
of important national highways, hospitals, schools, and other public buildings, 
reafforestation and soil conservation, the building of low-cost dwellings, etc. 
In addition, the Council suggested that no person should be permitted to hold 
more than one job at a time or to be employed if in receipt of a pension or 
other social assistance; that women should be employed only in occupations 
in which they would not displace men; and that new industries should be 
actively encouraged, and existing industries stimulated. In accordance with 
these recommendations, a Decree was issued on 20 December 1940 raising 
the amount of Federal funds available for public works by 1,500,000 pesos. 

With regard to long-term solutions, the Council suggested that the Gov- 
ernment should take all measures which would tend*to increase home trade, 
for this in turn would expand employment opportunities and consumption and 
would enlarge the national and international market for such goods.’ 


War Pros_ems oF LAsour SuppLy IN SOUTH AFRICA 


The annual report of the South African Department of Labour 
for the year ended 31 December 1939, which was published on 9 
December 1940, provides information on the first effects of the 
war on the European labour supply in South Africa. 


The report indicates that on the outbreak of war information reached the 
Department regarding the dismissal of employees and the restriction of activity 
by firms which took an unnecessarily pessimistic view of the situation. Actu- 
ally, however, there was very little additional unemployment that could be 
attributed directly to the slackening of business activities as a result of the 
war. The most seriously affected were the building industry, the furniture 
manufacturing industry, and the motor trade. Nevertheless, the factors 
operating against these industries had made their influence felt before the war. 
Since the early months there had been an improvement in the economic 
situation. The average number of unemployed during the year was only 788 
in urban areas and 3,969 in rural areas. While in previous years unemploy- 
ment and distress were counteracted mainly by the introduction of subsidised 
and other temporary relief works, the favourable employment position had 
enabled the Government to give attention to the development of national works 
of a more permanent nature. In this respect the Department was in the 
favourable position during 1939 of being able to offer work to every able-bodied 
adult European in need of assistance and willing to accept unskilled labouring 
work on such schemes. Later, the requirements of the defence forces placed 
a severe strain on the available labour supply, so that the South African 
labour problem became not one of unemployment but one of shortage of 
technical workers for both military and civil employment. 





1 Revista da Ciencia: Econbmicas, Sept. 1940; La Naci6n, 14, 16, and 18 Oct. and 21 Dec. 1940; 
La Prensa, 14 Oct. 1940. 
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The situation outlined in the Department’s report as it developed during 
1940 has been examined at length by a leading Johannesburg paper’, which 
points out with regard to the offer of employment that all adults are not 
able-bodied in the sense required for pick and shovel work and may for other 
reasons not be able to accept this class of work. Whereas, for example, only 
788 unemployed European adults were registered in all the urban centres of 
the Union in 1939, Johannesburg alone was furnishing benevolent relief to 
over 6,000 families. The newspaper explains the need for skilled workers 
and puts the case for compulsory registration of the unemployed at labour 
exchanges. 


RESTRICTIONS ON THE OcCUPATIONAL ACTIVITY OF JEWS 
FRANCE 


By an Act of 18 October the Head of the French State 
limited the occupational activity of Jews. 


For the purposes of the Act a person is considered to be a Jew if he 
(she) has three Jewish grandparents, or two Jewish grandparents when his 
wife (her husband) is a Jew. The Act lays down the general rule that Jews 
are prohibited from entering or holding any public office. The only exception 
to this rule applies to Jews who hold a certificate showing that they served 
in the war of 1914-1918 or who were mentioned in despatches during the 1914- 
1918 or 1939-1940 campaign or who have been decorated with the Legion of 
Honour for military reasons or with the Military Medal. Jews who satisfy 
these conditions are nevertheless excluded from certain public offices, which 
are enumerated in the Act and include all higher posts in the French and 
colonial administrative departments, the teaching profession, posts as officers 
in the land, sea and air forces, and managing posts in undertakings which 
are subsidised by the public authorities or are of public utility. 

Jews are allowed to engage in the liberal professions and independent 
occupations unless a specified quota has been fixed for them under public 
administrative regulations. In the latter case the regulations must fix the 
conditions in which the number of Jews in the occupation has to be brought 
down to the quota figure. 

Lastly, the Act enumerates the occupations in which Jews are “uncondi- 
tionally and unreservedly” prohibited from engaging. These include the posts 
of manager, director or editor of a newspaper or periodical, except strictly 
scientific publications, and managing posts in cinematograph or wireless broad- 
casting undertakings. 

Jewish officials affected by the Act had to withdraw from their posts within 
a period of two months. They were allowed to claim superannuation pension. 

The Act provides that individual Decrees may be issued to remove the 
prohibition in the case of persons who have rendered exceptional services to 
the French State in the literary, scientific or artistic field.* 


BELGIUM 


The German military occupation authorities in Belgium issued 
an Order on 28 October 1940 under which Jews may neither hold 
public office nor occupy any other post in a public administrative 
department or an association, public utility undertaking, or under- 
taking in which the State, a province, a local authority or any other 
public body participates. 

Furthermore, they may not engage in the profession of lawyer or belong 
to the teaching staff of any higher educational institution of whatever kind or 


be the manager, director or editor of an undertaking engaging in the publica- 
tion of newspapers or of an undertaking engaging in wireless broadcasting. 


1 Star, 9 and 10 Dec. 1940. 
2 Journal officiel, 18 Oct. 1940. 
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The date by which they had to be excluded from these occupations was 
fixed at 31 December 1940. Jewish officials were to be superannuated from 
that date. 

The Order does not affect religious communities. It states that no 
change is made in the occupational situation of the teaching staff of Jewish 
schools.* 


CONDITIONS OF WORK 


ENFORCEMENT OF THE UNITED STATES Fair LABOR 
STANDARDS ACT 


Considerable progress has been made in recent months in the 
enforcement of the maximum hour and minimum wage provisions 
of the United States Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, which 
came into force on 24 October of the same year. 


The total number of complaints of violations of the Act which had been 
received by 31 January 1940 was 20,172. By 31 July 1940, the figure had risen 
to 34,912, an increase of 71.3 per cent. During the same period the total number 
of inspections made in consequence of complaints rose from 2,595 to 6,211, 
an increase of 139.3 per cent. 

In the earlier months during which the Act was in force, inspections were, 
generally speaking, made on complaint only. More recently, however, a system 
of large-scale routine inspections has been instituted. Inspectors assigned to 
such routine inspection during the month of October reported violations in 
approximately 51 per cent. of all plants visited. It is stated, however, that this 
high proportion is due to the fact that the industries in which routine inspections 
were conducted were all traditionally low-wage industries (lumber, boots and 
shoes, furniture, luggage and leather goods, hosiery and woollen goods). 

The proportion of violations found by inspectors conducting routine in- 
vestigations was 51 per cent., that of violations found by inspectors assigned 
entirely to plants against which complaints had been filed was 58 per cent., 
not a very great difference. 

Intensified inspection has resulted in a very considerable increase in the 
recovery of wages and overtime payments unlawfully withheld by employers. 
The amount recovered upto January 1940 was $555,147, whereas in the 
following six months, the Wage and Hour Division of the Department of 
Labor collected $2,061,470, or about 334 times as much as in the previous 
fifteen months. This increase is attributed by the Administrator largely to the 
adoption by the inspectors of a more liberal policy in regard to disputed items, 
in accordance with which the employer is made responsible for restitution and 
the task of computing, while the Division merely assists in the computation 
and payment. 

The proportion of non-compliance has been found particularly high in the 
lumber industry, where routine inspections showed that two-thirds of all firms 
subject to the law were violating one or more of its provisions. A special drive 
was begun on 10 June 1940 in order to secure better compliance with the law 
throughout this industry. In the course of this drive, 4,821 lumber establish- 
ments were inspected. In 965 concerns the inspectors found that a total amount 
of $650,097 was due to employees in order to bring their wages or overtime 
compensation up to the figure required by the law. 20,051 employees benefited 
by the restitution orders. Many of these had been receiving wages averaging 
about 10 cents per hour, and some were receiving as little as 5 cents (the 
minimum rate under the Act is 30 cents). Plants inspected in the course of the 


1 Verordnungsblatt des Militarbefehlshabers in Belgien und Nordfrankreich fir die besetzte 
Gebiete Belgiens und Nordfrankreich, 5 Nov. 1940. 
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drive included logging camps, sawmills, concentration yards, factories manu- 
facturing lumber and lumber products, jobbing undertakings, planing mills, 
lumber and building supply dealer’s undertakings. 

Failure to keep adequate records is stated to be the most frequent infrac- 
tion—the worst cases have no records at all. Other violations include failure 
to pay the minimum wage, failure to pay the required overtime rates, and 
shipment in inter-state commerce of goods manufactured in violation of the 
ae and Hour Act. In a few cases, instances of illegal child labour were 

etected. 


Hours oF WorK IN BraAZIL 


A Brazilian Decree, No. 2308, of 13 June 1940 provides for a 
minimum period for rest and meals of one hour in the course of 
the working day. By a new Decree dated 19 August 1940 (No. 
2505) this minimum limit may be reduced by the Minister of Labour, 
in consultation with the Nutrition Service of the Social Welfare 
Department, where it is shown that an undertaking has fully com- 
plied with the provisions of Legislative Decree No. 1238 of 2 
May 1939 concerning the installation of dining-rooms in all indus- 
trial undertakings employing more than 500 workers. 


The same amending Decree also lays down that one hour of work during 
the night shail be reckoned as consisting of 52 minutes and 30 seconds, night 
work being defined as work between 10 p.m. and 5 a.m.’ 


WacGeE Poticy 1n GERMAN-OCCUPIED TERRITORY 
BELGIUM 


An Order was issued in Belgium on 1 August 1940 prescribing 
a number of measures designed to secure the stability of wages and 
salaries “in the interest of the national economy”. These measures 
are modelled in the main on those previously adopted in Germany. 


The Order prohibits any increase in the rates of wages and salaries in 
force on 10 May 1940, the date of the invasion of the country. The prohibition 
also applies to the remuneration of home work and to all customary bonuses 
and allowances. In addition it affects the granting of new bonuses and allow- 
ances, whether given regularly or by way of exception. Only increases arising 
out of the application of legislation are excluded. 

If an undertaking or office is set up or transformed after the coming into 
force of the Order, the rates to be paid must be those actually paid in similar 
undertakings and offices. If workers or salaried employees are transferred to 
employment other than their previous occupations, the rates for their new 
occupation must be applied. 

In the case of agreements which have been concluded and are applied con- 
cerning work by the job or piece or on contract, no amendments intended to 
increase the remuneration for work done are allowed. Before new agreements 
of this kind are concluded, the rates must be fixed in such a way that the 
remuneration ultimately earned by the worker after he has acquired the neces- 
sary skill will not exceed the amount ordinarily earned for equivalent work 
in the same occupation. 

These rules apply also to any reduction in the rates of wages and salaries, 
the reduction of customary bonuses and allowances, and amendments which 
are made for the purpose of reducing rates in agreements concerning work 
by the job or piece or on contract. 





1 Wage and Hour Reporter, Vol. 3, No. G38 Mov. 1940; and U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR: 
WAGE AND Hour Drvrsion: Press Releases 2 Sept. and 18 Nov. 1940. 


2 Diario Oficial, Rio de Janeiro, 21 has, 1940. 
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If employers, their agents, or representatives cause or allow work to be 
done at rates which are contrary to the provisions of the Order, they are 
liable to a fine of 700 to 700,000 francs or imprisonment from fifteen days 
to three years or both penalties. The amount of the fine is calculated with 
reference to the number of persons who are employed in contravention of the 
regulations, subject however to the maximum of 700,000 francs. If the 
offence is repeated within one year, the penalty is doubled.* 


Establishment of a Prices and Wages Commissariat. 


On the ground that the economic policy of the country and the regulation 
of relations between employers and employees call for constant official control 
of prices and wages, and that the necessary equilibrium cannot be established 
in this field without a special service for the purpose, the general secretaries 
of five Ministries issued an Order on 20 August 1940 for the establishment of 
a Prices and Wages Commissariat, to be subordinate to the Department of 
Labour and Social Welfare. 

The Commissioner is responsible for fixing and supervising prices and 
wages after consultation with the departments concerned. The Orders for 
this purpose are issued on the initiative of the department and the Com- 


missioner. 
The Commissioner has the right to delegate his powers for specified 
purposes to such authorities or offices as he may designate in agreement with 
the general secretary of the department concerned. In particular cases he may 
allow exceptions to the regulations which have been introduced.’ 
An Order of the same date appointed Dr. Paul F. Beeckman as Prices 
and Wages Commissioner.® 


Norway 


In an article giving an account of the Norwegian trade union 
movement during the German occupation, the organ of the Swedish 
Confederation of Trade Unions‘ notes that the German authorities 
have issued orders absolutely prohibiting wage increases and com- 
pensation for rises in the cost of living, even in cases where the 
measure is the result of an agreement between employers and work- 
ers. These orders are in conformity with the principles laid down 
by Mr. Carlo Otte, leader of the economic section under the Ger- 
man Commissioner at Oslo, who stated among other things: 


I consider it to be one of the most important tasks of the future to increase 
labour output and reduce wages considerably wherever wage increases which 
are fatal to economic life have been achieved as a result of strike action 
by the trade unions. . . In the long run an adjustment of prices to the level in 
Central Europe will become necessary. In this way, with the lowering of 
prices and of real wages, and therefore of the standard of living, the necessary 
conditions will one day be created for the incorporation of the Norwegian 
economy in the European economic system (Wéirtschaftsraum) * 


PoLAND 


An article published by the official organ of the German Labour 
Front gives some interesting information on the wage policy adopted 
by the German authorities for the Polish territory occupied by 
Germany. 





1 Moniteur belge, 4 Aug. 1940, pp. 307-308. 
2 Idem, 23 Aug. 1940, pp. 513-514. 

3 Tbid., p. 514. 

4 Fackforeningsr6relsen, 6 Dec. 1940. 

5 Wirtschaftsdienst, 18 Oct. 1940, p. 810. 
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It appears that in agriculture, in particular in the districts of Warta and 
Danzig-West Prussia, differential rates of wages have been fixed for German 
and for Polish workers, on the ground “that the German worker is accustomed 
to a higher standard of living than that of Polish workers”. 

The same system could not be adopted for industry owing to the fact that 
many employers would rather engage cheap Polish labour than better-paid 
German labour. But the Polish workers, while receiving the same wages as 
German workers, are required under various orders issued by the German 
Governor to pay from 15 to 20 per cent. of their wages to the German 
Government.* 


* 2c OSes oo tee — 
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Tue ATTACHMENT OF WAGES IN GERMANY 





The regulations concerning the attachment of wages in Germany 
were amended in several important particulars by an Order of 30 
October 1940. 


The salaries of public officials and the wages of persons employed in private 
industry are now subject to the same regulations. 

The fraction of wages which is not liable to attachment is calculated with 
reference, not to the gross wage as heretofore, but to the net wage after 
deduction of taxes, social insurance contributions, and other social charges. 
On the other hand, the fraction is lowered from 150 to 130 RM. a month. 
Of the remaining fraction three-tenths (hitherto one-third), plus one-tenth 
in respect of each dependant, remain exempt from attachment. In order that 
a person with heavy family responsibilities shall not become completely in- 
solvent, the unattachable fraction of the wage in excess of the basic sum 
(130 RM.) may not exceed nine-tenths of any amount up to 100 RM. and 
eight-tenths of any amount in excess of 100 RM. The creditor can thus count 
on receiving a fraction of his due provided that the debtor is secured a minimum 
subsistence of 130 RM. 

The following items are not liable to attachment (except, to a certain 
extent, for the fulfilment of maintenance obligations): overtime pay (in 
respect of one-half such pay); Christmas bonuses; marriage and childbirth 
grants (excluding debts incurred in connection with the marriage or con- 
finement).” 























LaspourR CONDITIONS AND LEGISLATION IN KENYA 






A report on labour conditions in Kenya (British East Africa) 
during 1939 has been published by the Labour Section of the Native 
Affairs Department. 


According to this report, general conditions cannot be said to have im- 
proved to any great extent during the year. “For this the international situation 
during the first eight months of the year and the subsequent outbreak of war 
were largely to blame. Many estates and even small employers had definite 
plans for improvement of labour conditions on their farms which they were 
unable to carry out. It must be admtted, however, that numbers of employers 
have already done what they could for the comfort and general welfare of 
their native labour, but some time must necessarily elapse before the average 
private employer can undertake, even on a small scale, any improvement such 
as a rehousing scheme.” 

There was no shortage of labour. Certain industries, particularly the sisal 
industry, experienced difficulties, and owing to the drought, labour was also 
in less demand than in the past years on coffee estates. On the other hand, 
the demand for labour for pyrethrum farms increased considerably. This labour 
usually consists of families of workers and it is reported that it was not 
unusual for a family to earn an aggregate of from 30 to 35 shillings a month. 

The recruiting of labour increased considerably during the year. From 


1 Monatshefte fir N.S.-Sozialpolitik, Nos. 19/20, 1940. 
2 Reichsgesetzblatt, 1, 31 Oct. 1940, No, 188, 
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the chief province of labour supply, 2,500 Africans were recruited for railway 
construction and 9,000 Africans for other employments. In addition, some 3,000 
Africans were recruited elsewhere. The report states that a very close check 
had to be kept on recruiters, but that the prohibition of giving more than a 
month’s wages as an advance had done a great deal to prevent any abuse of 
the recruiting regulations. 

Strikes increased during the year. The report states: 

Natives are becoming more and more strike-minded every year as they 
realise what a powerful weapon a strike can be. 

The African is progressing rapidly and patient and sympathetic inves- 
tigation into his complaints and grievances and prompt remedies where 
necessary will do much to maintain good relations between master and 
servant. Many employers are apt to dismiss curtly isolated complaints and 
even complaints from a small deputation, and a strike results.’ 


THE REGULATION OF WAGES 


Regulations promulgated on 24 October 1940 provide machinery 
for the fixing of wages among certain classes of skilled workers. 


The Defence (Fixing of Wages) Regulations, 1940, empower the Gov- 
ernor to establish a wage board consisting of such persons as he may think 
fit for the purpose of fixing minimum and maximum wages to be paid in the 
colony in respect of specified trades and occupations. The board may, on fixing 
minimum and maximum wages, prescribe different rates for different areas 
and prescribe different rates for the various races in the colony engaged in 
the trade specified. Where a notice has been published establishing wage 
rates, any person who pays a lower wage than the minimum wage or a 
higher wage than the maximum wage will be guilty of an offence? 


With regard to other recent legislation, it may be mentioned that 


the Mining (Safety) Regulations 1940, dated 27 September 1940, 
codify and amplify previous regulations of 1932 and 1934. 

The Government has introduced a Bill into the Legislative Coun- 
cil to exclude Arabs from the scope of the Employment of Servants 
Ordinance, 1937. Arabs in Kenya will thus become exempt from 
penal sanctions for labour offences and other measures principally 
designed to regulate the conditions of African employment.® 


Hours oF WorK IN CEYLON SHOPS 


An Ordinance was adopted in Ceylon on 8 August 1940 further 
to regulate conditions of employment in shops. The new Shops 
Regulation (Amendment) Ordinance, 1940, substitutes an 8-hour 
day and a 45-hour week for the previous 1938 limits of 9 hours 
and 50 hours respectively. 


Whereas, however, the 1938 hours included mealtimes, these are excluded 
from the calculation of hours under the new Ordinance. On the other hand, 
the intervals for rest or meals, generally prescribed in 1938 as half-an-hour 
after four hours of continuous employment, are now regulated in greater detail 
so as to include one hour when employment is between 11 a.m. and 2 p.m., 
half-an-hour when employment is between 4 p.m. and 6 p.m., and one hour 
when employment is between 7 p.m. and 10 p.m. 

The prohibition of night work (6 p.m. to 6 a.m.) for women and young 
persons under eighteen years of age is maintained, but made subject to an 
exception until 10 p.m. in the case of women employed in or about the business 
of a hotel or restaurant. 

1 Kenya Labour Section Abridged Annual Report 1939. Typescript. 

2 Kenya Official Gazette, 29 Oct. 1940. 

3 Idem, 8 and 10 Oct. 1940, 
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A number of changes are also made for the better enforcement of the 
law, including the placing of the Controller of Labour in charge of the general 
administration of the Ordinances.’ 


IMPROVED CONDITIONS FOR PRIMARY SCHOOL TEACHERS IN CHINA 


The central Government authorities in China have recently taken 
various measures to improve the treatment of primary school teach- 
ers. On 14 May 1940 the Executive Yuan adopted “rules govern- 
ing the treatment of primary school teachers”. On the basis of 
these rules, the Ministry of Education has now issued the following 
instructions for bettering the treatment and promoting the welfare 
of primary school teachers: 


(1) The minimum salary of a qualified primary school teacher shall be 
double the amount required by a local inhabitant for his food, clothing, aud rent. 
Salaries will vary according to qualifications. 

(2) When board and lodging are not provided by the schools for teachers 
whose homes are too far away from the school for them to continue to live 
at home, they shall be provided free of charge by the children’s families in 
turn. Arrangements with the families shall be made by the local administrative 
authority. 

(3) Teachers shall enjoy exemption from the payment of tuition and 
lodging expenses for their children in public schools. The extent of the exemp- 
tion will vary according to the number of years of service. Teachers may also 
apply to the local authorities for loans for the education of their children. 

(4) Each primary school teacher shall be entitled to a salary increment 
after a specified number of years of satisfactory service. The amount of in- 
crement and the qualifying period of service are to be decided by the local edu- 
cation authorities. 

(5) Encouragement shall be given to primary school teachers on the basis 
of the fulfilment of the following conditions: (a) value of services rendered 
to the school; (b) quality of teaching; (c) industriousness on the part of the 
teacher in continuing his own studies; (d) contributions to the study of 
education; (¢) invention of useful educational apparatus or school furniture, 
(f) distinction won by the teacher’s pupils in local academic or athletic con- 
tests. The encouragement may be given in any one of the following forms: 
(i) a pecuniary grant of from $10 to $70; (ii) award of a medal; (iii) a special 
order of encouragement and commendation issued by the Ministry of Education 
or by the provincial or local authorities; (iv) promotion. 

(6) Creation of savings funds, etc.’ 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN IN THE INTERESTS 
oF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


AUSTRALIAN AWARD TO Permit NiGHt Work 


On 22 July 1940 the Commonwealth Court of Arbitration of 
Australia issued a judgment on an application to vary the textile 
workers’ award so as to allow female labour to be employed between 
7 a.m. and 10 p.m., on the ground that such employment was 
urgently needed to carry out defence contracts for the Common- 
wealth Government; the award in question had prohibited the em- 
ployment of female ‘labour after 9 p.m. In issuing the judgment by 
which the Court agreed to the application, Mr. Justice O’Mara said: 

I am of the opinion that there should be as little factory working by 
females as possible, and it should finish at the earliest hour; but once night 


1 The Ceylon Government Gazette, 16 Aug. 1940, Part II. 
2 Communication to the I.L.O. 
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work is permitted I think it should be regulated in a reasonable and flexible 
manner, without regarding the hour of 9 p.m. as sacrosanct, particularly when 
this can be done to the improvement of the monetary position of, and without 
injury to, employees earning low incomes.’ 


THE EMERGENCY EMPLOYMENT OF. WOMEN IN GREAT BRITAIN 
Admission to Employment on the Railways 


The National Union of Railwaymen in Great Britain, recognis- 
ing that the employment of women in the operating services of the 
railways has become a necessity, has reached an agreement whereby 
it consents to the employment of women in certain occupations which 
are not too arduous. 


Women are to serve a probationary period of three months, during which 
their wage will be 8 per cent. below the men’s minimum rate for the same 
work. After the three months, they are to receive the men’s wage, namely 50 
shillings weekly in the London area, 48 shillings in other industrial areas, and 
47 shillings in rural areas. Upon definite appointment for the duration of the 
war, they will receive a cost-of-living bonus.’ 


Temporary Employment by Co-operative Societies 


A wages agreement for temporary women workers has been 
reached between the Co-operative Union’s National Wages Council, 
representing 800 societies, and the six trade unions concerned. 


Women transport workers will receive 75 per cent. of the male rate, plus 
appropriate war bonuses for women. Women on dairy rounds not specifically 
provided for in existing agreements will also receive a similar increase. Special 
=" is made for exceptional cases where women are engaged on men’s 
Work. 


PROHIBITION OF CHILD LABOUR IN BRITISH DEPENDENCIES 


More measures are reported from British Colonial Dependencies 
for the protection of children in employment. 


St. Vincent. 


In the West Indian Colony of St. Vincent the Employment of Children 
(Prohibition) Ordinance, 1940, prohibits the employment of children under 
fourteen years of age, with the principal exception of services rendered by any 
child to his parent or guardian in light agricultural or horticultural work on 
the family land outside school hours.‘ 


Nyasaland. 


The Nyasaland Government has introduced a Bill to prohibit the em- 
ployment at night of children under twelve years of age and their employment 
during the day in industrial undertakings except where only members of the 
same family are employed or where the employment involves only light work 
of a character approved by the authorities. The previous law of 1939, by 
which other limitations were placed on the employment of children, will be 
strengthened by bringing the tea and tobacco industries, which were previously 
exempted, within the scope of the law.’ 

1 Sydney Morning Herald, 23 July 1940. 

2 International Transport Workers’ Federation Press Report, 15 Aug. 1940. 

3 Daily Herald, 14 Sept. 1940. 

4St. Vincent, Ordinance No. 8 of 1940, dated 17 September 1940. 

& Nyasaland Government Gazette, 13 November 1940. 
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Northern Rhodesia. 


A general minimum age of twelve years has been fixed for admission to 
employment.’ 
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Tue PROTECTION OF MoBILISED MEN AND THEIR FAMILIES 
IN SWEDEN 










During the ordinary session of the Swedish Riksdag in 1940 
various measures were adopted extending the protection given to 
mobilised men and their families. 










FAamMiILy ALLOWANCES 


Supplementing the Royal Order of 17 April 1940, which intro- 
duced a new system of regulation of allowances to the families of 
citizens who have been mobilised or have been called up for special 
defence duty”, an Order was issued on 17 May 1940 to provide for 
the granting of allowances to the families of men called up for 
ordinary military service (peace-time family allowances). 















Only one kind of allowance is paid, corresponding to the maintenance 
allowance granted under the Wartime Family Allowance Order (which pro- 
vides also for housing, sickness, and business allowances). In the case of 

. ordinary military service, the allowance consists of two parts: a basic part 
fixed at 1 crown a day for the wife and 0.40 crowns for each child under 
sixteen years, and a part which is subject to a means test. The two parts 
together may not exceed a maximum rate varying with the cost of living in 
the place of residence of the person drawing the allowance, as follows: for 
the wife, between 2.50 and 3.75 crowns a day, for other members of the 
family, from 1 crown to 1.50 crowns, or from 0.70 to 0.90 crowns, according 
as the members concerned have or have not reached the age of sixteen years. 
In the case of service in the reserve, the allowance is 2 crowns a day for 
the wife and 0.50 crowns for each child under sixteen years, granted without 
a means test.* 

The Government has recently made certain changes in the provisions 
concerning wartime family allowances. In special circumstances the allow- 
ance may be paid also during a specified period after the termination of 
military service. This period may not exceed twenty days in respect of the 
family allowance and the sickness allowance, and not more than one month in 
respect of the housing allowance and the business allowance.‘ 






















Non-INTEREST-BEARING LOANS 






On 31 August 1940, a Royal Order was issued concerning loans 
to persons who after completing their ordinary military service are 
or have been called up for special defence duty and are thereby 
placed in a difficult economic situation. 















1 Northern Rhodesia Government Gazette, 11 Oct. and 1 Nov. 1940. 
2? Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLII, Nos. 2-3, Aug.-Sept. 1940, p. 155. 
3 Socia’a Meddelanden, No. 8, 1940. 

4 Socia'-Demokraten, Stockholm, 39 Nov. 1940, 
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The loans must be granted for a specified purpose and may not be less 
than 200 crowns or more than 4,000 crowns. No interest is charged and the 
loan may be granted without security. The repayment must as a rule take 
place in instalments of one-fifth of the loan each year, the first instalment to 
be paid in the quarter following the expiry of one year after the granting of 
the loan. Applications for loans must be submitted to the local family allow- 
ance board and dealt with by a military service loan board, of which one is 
to be set up in each province. The work of the loan boards is to be super- 
vised by the Employment Market Commission, but the administration of 
the loans is entrusted to the provincial governors under the supervision of 
the Treasury.* 

According to the reports received by the Employment Market Commis- 
sion from the military service loan boards up to 30 November 1940, 11,698 
applications for loans had been received by that date, the total amount involved 
being 18,433,792 crowns. The number of applications which were approved 
altogether or in part by the boards was 2,828 and the total sum advanced 
was 1,958,836 crowns; the amount not advanced in connection with these 
applications was 2,702,158 crowns. The number of applications which were 
completely rejected was 5,994, the amount involved being 9,196,117 crowns. 
The remainder of the applications were still under consideration at the end 
of November.’ 


PROTECTION AGAINST DISMISSAL 


An Act to amend the Act of 14 October 1939, which protects a 
person against dismissal when he is required by law to perform 
military or other public service, was issued on 14 June 1940. It 
extended this protection to persons who volunteer for such service. 


PROTECTION AGAINST EVICTION 


By an Act of 19 April 1940 persons who are called up for special 
defence duty may not be given notice to quit their dwellings on 
account of failure to pay rent due during the period of their service 
or within one year after its termination, provided that they pay the © 
rent due for the current month not later than the second weekday 
of the month. If the service results in a substantial deterioration 
of the economic situation of the person called up, he is entitled to 
give premature notice to terminate his lease.® 


COMPENSATION FOR CoTTON WorKERS’ ASTHMA IN GREAT BRITAIN 


The British Workmen’s Compensation and Benefit (Byssinosis) 
Act, which received Royal assent in December 1940, provides for 
the payment of compensation in case of death or permanent total 
incapacity resulting from a respiratory disease known as “card- 
room asthma’”’ or “byssinosis”. This disease occurs among work- 
men who have spent many years exposed to cotton dust in cotton 
spinning mills. 

The Act gives effect to the recommendations of a committee appointed 
in 1937 to devise a plan for compensating existing cases (numbering 250) and 
future cases. The occupational origin of the symptoms is difficult to diagnose, 
but the committee found that “in advanced cases, where there is total incapacity 
after not less than 20 years’ employment in the cotton room, blowing room 
or card room, taking into account industrial history as well as clinical evi- 
dence in a particular case, the question can be settled that the workman’s 
disability was occupational”. Improvements in ventilation, effected since 

1 Sociala Meddelanden, No. 9, 1940. 


2 Dagens Nyheter, 19 Dec. 1940. 
3 Sociala Meddelanden, No. 8, 1940. 
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about 1920, have considerably reduced the incidence of the disease. Proof 
of the occupational nature of the disease rests largely on the statistics col- 
lected by the approved society of the textile workers concerned. 

The Act provides for the drafting, by the Home Secretary, of two de- 
tailed schemes, one for future cases (compensation scheme) and the other 
for existing cases (benefit scheme), and for the appointment of medical 
boards to examine workmen claiming under the Act. Each scheme is to be 
administered by a board representative of employers and workmen, with an 
independent chairman. Claims are admissible from men only, since there are 
very few women victims. The claimant must have worked for 20 years in 
employment exposed to cotton dust. 

Future cases will be compensated in accordance with the general prin- 
ciples of the Workmen’s Compensation Acts, 1925-1940. The last employer 
will be liable in the first instance for. the whole of the compensation awarded, 
but may recover their respective shares from previous employers. 

Disabled persons who have already left the cotton industry at the time 
when the compensation scheme comes into force will be granted a permanent 
benefit, in addition to the disablement benefit (normally 7s. 6d. a week) which 
they receive under the National Health Insurance Scheme. It is expected that 
this permanent benefit will be at the rate of 10s. a week. The cost of the 
permanent benefit will be met by an annual levy on cotton spinning mills.’ 


MepicaL CARE STATISTICS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Between November 1935 and March 1936 the United States 
Public Health Service conducted a house-to-house census or survey 
of the sickness experience of 700,000 urban families (2,500,000 
individuals) in 18 States, An analysis has now been published of the 
volume and form of the medical care received by the white in- 


dividuals comprised in the census, the data being classified according 
to the income of the family, the age of the patient, and the size of 
the city in which he lived. With the exception of a few comparisons 
between white and coloured persons, the material was restricted to 
white households.” 


The basic data of the census related to the frequency and duration of the 
illness, due to disease or injury, which disabled the patient for work, school 
attendance or household duties for a period of seven days or longer during 
the previous twelve months; persons in hospital during the entire twelve 
months were excluded. The results are shown in table 1 by age groups. 


TABLE I. ANNUAL FREQUENCY AND DURATION OF ILLNESS BY AGE 


(Excluding illnesses of less than seven days but — all hospitalised cases, 
confinements, and fatal cases) 





“Days of Disability 
Age group Frequency 








per 1000 persons 
per person per case 


171 9.5 56 








224 5.8 26 
128 5.1 40 
149 9.9 67 
275 35.1 129 

















Table 2 sets forth the most significant relations between size of income 
and the quantity and form of medical care. 
1 National Insurance Gazette, 21 Nov. and 5 Dec. 1940. 


2 UNITED STATES PuBLIC HEALTH SERVICE: Public Health Reports, Vol. 55, No. 48 (29 Novem- 
ber 1940), pp.2199-2224. 
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TABLE 2. FREQUENCY OF ILLNESS, PERCENTAGE OF CASES 
rage ee SPECIFIED oe OF MEDICAL CARE, PERCENTAGE 

OF CASES HOSPITALISED IN CITIES OF SPECIFIED SIZES, AND 
AMOUNT OF CARE ave robe CASE TREATED, BY INCOME 





Persons Annual Income ($) 





All on 
Income group incomes} public | Under | 1,000-/| 2,000-{| 3,000-| Over 
relief | 1,000 | 2,000 | 3,000 | 5,000 | 5,000 














Cases of illness per 1,000 persons 
Frequency of illness 171 | 237 | 179 | 152 | 146 | 145 | 147 


Percentage of cases receiving medical care 











Form of care: 
All forms 81 78 78 82 | 85 90 


All except hospital in- 
patient cases 75 70 72 76 80 84 


53 47 50 55 60 
Out-patient care at 
public clinic 5.2) 12.3) 4.2) 2.9) 2.0 
Hospital in-patient care...| 27 27 25 28 29 


Percentage of cases hospitalised 

















Population of cities: 
Under 25,000 15 17 21 24 26 
25,000-100, 21 21 25 26 28 


100,000 and over 31 29 30 31 30 


Amount of care per case treated 








No. of attendances at home 
or consulting room 7.44 6.8) 7.9) 7.2) 7.6 8.0) 9. 
No. of days in hospital 19 24 21 17 16 15 16 


























The families were classified by income received during the twelve months 
preceding the interview, and also according as they had or had not received 
any public relief during that period. The number of persons who received relief 
in the course of 1935 was almost half that of the total number of persons in 
the families with less than $1,000. The table classifies the persons who did not 
receive relief into five income groups. Those in families with annual incomes 
under $1,000 comprised about 40 per cent. of the total number covered by the 
survey, while 80 per cent. were in families with incomes of under $2,000. It is 
therefore not surprising that the figures relating to all income groups are 
yf representative of those relating to the groups with incomes of less than 
2,000. 
The frequency of illness (7 days and over) was sharply differentiated by 
income groups. In the relief group it was 32 per cent. higher than in the non- 
relief group with incomes of under $1,000, 56 per cent. higher than in the 
group with incomes of $1,000 - $2,000, and 60 per cent. higher than in the 
three groups with incomes of $2,000 and over. 

The proportion of cases of illness which received one or more forms of 
medical care was 81 per cent. (138 out of 171 cases per 1,000 persons). The 
proportion of persons on relief who received care was 78 per cent., the same 
as the proportion in the non-relief group with incomes of under $1,000; it 
should be noted, however, that a relatively large volume of medical care was 
provided with the aid of Federal subsidies in 1935, and that subsidies for this 
purpose were discontinued in the fall of that year. The lower-income groups 
naturally received less attendance in their homes, and resorted more frequently 
than the higher-income groups to public clinics and out-patient departments 
of hospitals; and, while the proportion of cases hospitalised was fairly constant 
for all groups (but see below), the lower income groups stayed longer in 
hospital — perhaps because facilities for home care were lacking. 

The concentration of hospital facilities in large cities is reflected in the 
variation of the proportion of cases hospitalised according to size of city. With 
this analysis of the figures, the uniformity of the proportion hospitalised. 
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apparem for the whole population surveyed, disappears for the two smaller 
city sizes. Only the highest-income group received hospital care with the 
same frequency irrespective of size of city: for the lower-income groups, such 
care was notably less frequent in the smaller cities. Facilities for treatment in 
public clinics were also found in the smaller cities: 6.4 per cent. of cases 
received treatment in such clinics in large cities, and 3.4 per cent. and 1.3 
per cent. in the intermediate and small cities respectively. 

The article analyses the volume of medical care (1) by age groups within 
each income group, and (2) for selected diseases. It examines also the amount of 
care given by full-time and visiting nurses. These aspects cannot be dealt 
with here. 

The coloured population received medical care in much the same propor- 
tion of illnesses as the white population, but in the smaller southern cities the 
number of doctor’s attendances per coloured case was substantially smaller, and 
in the large cities generally the proportion of coloured cases treated at public 
clinics was much larger than the corresponding figures for white cases. 
Moreover, the proportion of coloured cases hospitalised in the smaller southern 
cities was less than half the corresponding proportion of white cases. 

The general conclusion of the report is that: 


Broadly speaking, the survey shows that a large proportion of the 
urban population had incomes that left no margin or only a small margin 
for meeting the costs of medical care; that the illness rates were highest 
in the groups least able to meet such costs; that, in general, persons 
at the lowest economic levels received the least medical care; that such 
persons residing in smaller cities were at a particular disadvantage 
compared with those in larger cities, especially with respect to 
hospitalisation. 


LIVING CONDITIONS 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF SURPLUS COMMODITIES IN THE 
Unitep STATES BY THE Foop STAMP PLAN 


An important part of the programme for handling surplus pro- 
ducts in the United States is the method commonly known as the 
“Food Stamp Plan”, whereby the nation’s “surplus” food is dis- 
tributed to families unable to purchase sufficient food. 

Under this plan families on relief may purchase from the Gov- 
ernment $1 to $1.50 worth of orange stamps per week for each 
member of the family. For each dollar of orange stamps purchased, 
50 cents’ worth of blue stamps are given free to the family. Both 
kinds of stamps can be used to purchase food at current prices in 
any grocery store in the area covered by the plan. Orange stamps 
are good for all ordinary foods purchased in the grocery stores and 
for such commodities as soap and starch, but not for tobacco or 
liquor. Blue stamps can be used to purchase only such foods as are 
declared to be surpluses by the Secretary of Agriculture and are in- 
cluded in the current bulletin listing the surplus commodities. Since 
the blue stamps are issued free, they represent an increase of 50 
per cent. on the family’s income available for food purchases. The 
retailer who sells food for stamps can redeem the stamps from the 
Government for cash. 

The plan is financed under a grant to the Secretary of Agriculture of 


30 per cent. of the gross customs revenue, for the purpose of “diverting agri- 
cultural commodities from the normal channels of trade by increasing their 
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use among low-income families or by encouraging their export”.* It has 
in the past year and a half proved an unqualified success. This is clearly indi- 
cated by the rapid increase in the number of areas served. Started on 16 
May 1939 in one city, by 30 November it covered 209 areas in 48 States and 
served 2% million people.* In the first month of its operation the cost to 
the Federal Government amounted to $22,473. In the next month this increased 
to $101,848, and by 1 July 1940 the total cost for the period from May 1939 
was $16,500,000. In July and August 1940 $8,000,000 were spent—nearly one- 
half of the amount for the entire previous year, and in the month of November 
the value of blue stamps issued reached $5,755,489. One of the chief reasons 
for the success of the plan has been the approval given it by the general 
public* and by wholesale and retail dealers in areas in which it is in operation. 
The methods of distributing surplus commodities by the agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government directly to the recipients have not always been favourably 
viewed by dealers, and complaints that such distribution reduced sales of 
their goods were not uncommon. Since, however, the stamp programme works 
through the established trade channels, the person receiving stamps simply 
uses them as cash for the purchase of commodities currently listed as surplus 
by the Surplus Marketing Administration, and the retail and wholesale dealers 
find that the programme increases their sales. Competition among dealers is 
expected to keep down retailers’ margins. By June 1940 more than 800 areas 
had applied to be included in the operation of the plan, and the National 
Association of Retail Grocers at its meeting in June 1940 asked for the plan 
to be extended to help cushion the shock to agriculture resulting from the war. 

The plan is essentially a method of increasing the purchasing power of 
low-income groups for specific commodities and those commodities are precisely 
the ones of which there is currently a glut on the market. It is an ingenious 
way of resolving within the framework of the present economic system the 
paradox of the existence of surplus food and starvation side by side. It was 
primarily considered as a relief measure for agriculture but serves the equally 
important purpose of providing a more adequate diet for low-income families. 


Consumer income studies made a few years ago showed that 40,000,000 
of our people are living in families whose average cash income is only $9 
a week. About one-half of these people have been getting some form 
of public assistance, and it has been estimated that many millions ot 
families in this group are spending an average of only $1 a week per 
person for food. That means 15 cents a day, or 5 cents a meal for foed 
purchases. This is an important reason why farmers have had trouble 
marketing part of their production, and why malnutrition has been a 
vital problem for our low-income people.‘ 


The purpose of the orange stamp provision is to ensure that as far as 
possible blue-stamp expenditure will be a net addition to previous food expendi- 
ture. This is necessary not only because the plan aims at increasing the total 
food consumption of low-income groups, but also in order that the benefit to 
the farmer may be as great as possible. However, because of the way in 
which relief is handled in some cities, it was not found desirable to use the 
orange-stamp requirement for all participants. 


As of January 1940, 60 per cent. of the participants were required to 
buy orange ‘stamps; 18 per cent. were receiving their relief in the form of 
grocery vouchers rather than cash, so no requirement was necessary; and 
22 per cent. (mostly in the South) were simply given the blue stamps 
because their cash-relief payments were so low they could not buy the 


1U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, FEDERAL SURPLUS COMMODITIES CORPORATION?! 
~~; of the Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation for the Fiscal Year 1939 (Washington, 1939), 
p. 
2Cf. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, SURPLUS MARKETING ADMINISTRATION: Monthly 
eee of Participation in the Food Stamp and Cotton Stamp Programs, November 1940 (Washington, 
3 Several polls and sample investigations have shown that “‘on the whole, it appears to be quite 
clear that there has been an astonishing extent of agreement on the merit of the program.”’ Cf. 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL Economics and SURPLUS 
—; - ADMINISTRATION: Economic Analysis of the Food Stamp Plan (Washington, 1940), 
p. 8 
4 Report of the Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation for the, Fiscal Year 1939, op. cit., p. 8. 
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orange stamps. A majority of the people required to buy orange stamps 
were purchasing more than the required minimum. In May 1940, parti- 
cipants in 12 “stamp cities” were spending an average of $1.06 to $1.29 
per person per week for orange stamps, with this figure tending to increase 
as the plan went along. In addition, they were, of course, receiving free 
blue stamps equal to 50 per cent. of the value of the orange stamps bought, 
which made a total per capita food expenditure of $1.60 to $1.95 per week. 
There is reason to think, however, that the average pre-plan food expendi- 
ture of many of these participants was somewhat above the amount of the 
orange-stamp purchases, so that not all the value of the blue stamps may 
have represented a net increase in their food consumption.’ 


In the analysis made by the Surplus Marketing Administration no very 
definite conclusions could be drawn as to the degree to which the blue-stamp 
purchases were substituted for normal food purchases. It was estimated, how- 
ever, that about 25 per cent. of the blue-stamp purchases were substituted for 
regular food purchases, and consequently that about 75 per cent, of the value 
of the blue-stamp subsidy was a net increase in the food expenditure of parti- 
cipants. 


EFFECT OF THE PLAN ON NUTRITION 


Many of the foods classed as surplus in the past year have been 
protective foods vital for adequate nutrition. Consequently, not 
only has the stamp plan increased by one-third the total income 
available for food purchases, but it has also directed those purchases 
into desirable channels from the standpoint of welfare. It is esti- 
mated that out of each dollar spent on surplus foods, 19 cents have 
been spent on butter, 16 cents on eggs, 17 cents on flour and other 
cereals, 21 cents on fruits and vegetables, and 27 cents on pork and 
lard.2 The estimated quantity of each surplus commodity purchased 
between 16 May 1939 and 31 May 1940 is shown in the following 
table: 








Commodity Quantity Commodity Quantity 
RE ES pounds} 7,940,000) Snap beans........ pounds 70 , 000) 
ccna ros: dozen} 9,280,000) Prunes............ do. | 2,670,000 

ite and graham sos 

cet cae pounds|54, 800,000 ov —apabehieitamiaie Phos pg 
a aS a do | 3,170,000| ¢ . - igteiaiicks ao, | 9.840 000 
Cornmeal.......... do | 9,220,000) Gr@petruit......... oO ON, 
Hominy grits....... do 590,000} Peaches........... pounds} 1,390,000 

ry beans......... te) 6,330 ,000 ee Pe do. 890 ,000 

CPS voc aeccccce do | 4,970,000} Apples............ do. {13,980,000 
Cabbage........... do 730,000) Lard.............. do. | 7,750,000 
Peas.........+++:: do 210,000) Pork... 2.0... .0-. do. |17,720,000 
Tomatoes.......... do 1,240,000 




















Data supplied by Economic Analysis Section, Distribution and Purchase Division, Surplus 
Marketing Administration, in Monthly Labor Review, Nov. 1940, p. 1063. 


The effect of the stamp plan on the diets of the low-income families was 
studied in Dayton, Ohio in 1939. The food consumption of participants in the 
plan and of comparable non-participants was analysed and it was found that 
at the two food-spending levels studied ($1.00—$1.49 and $1.50—$1.99 per 
person per week) the average consumption of foods on the surplus list was 


1 Economic Analysis of the Food Stamp Plan, op.cit., pp. 3-4. 
2 Monthly Labor Review, Nov. 1940, p. 1062. 
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from 70 to 87 per cent. higher in the participant group, and that there was a 
much higher consumption of eggs, butter, and fruit in that group. The 
nutritive value of the diet in this group was significantly higher in Vitamin A 
and in ascorbic acid (Vitamin C). 


THE PLAN AND FArM INCOME 


The other objective of the Food Stamp Plan is to raise farm 
income, and the effect it will have on farm income depends upon the 
increase in total food expenditures by participants. 


The stamp plan does not directly reduce prices to low-income con- 
sumers. But it has a similar effect in that it gives them additional food 
purchasing power—in the form of blue stamps—which enables them to buy 
a larger proportion of the total food supply. Thus the food expenditure 
of participating families is increased. At the same time, the medium- 
and high-income families who do not participate will pay more for their 
share of the total food supply, assuming that their demand is inelastic. 
It is this increase in the combined food expenditure of both groups, rather 
than the amount of the subsidy as such, which is important in determin- 
ing the increase in farm income resulting from the plan. If there are no 
changes in unit marketing charges, and no changes in the total marketing 
bill resulting from changes in the total supply marketed, then all of this 
increase in consumer food expenditure will be reflected in growers’ incomes 

The effect of the stamp plan on total expenditures for food will depend 
primarily on: (1) the amount of the blue-stamp subsidy; (2) the extent 
to which the blue stamps represent a net addition to the pre-plan food 
expenditures of the participants; and (3) the elasticity of the demand 
of the medium- and high-income consumers who do not participate in the 
plan." 


The importance of the plan as a factor in raising farm income depends on 
the extent to which prices of farm products are raised by it. If no increase 
in supply of farm products is called forth, then, since marketing costs do not 
rise as much as price, the farmer will get the benefit of most of the increased 
expenditure. The supply of these products may be increased if prices were 
previously so low that part of the produce was left unharvested. In this case 
a slight rise in price will draw some of the previously unharvested produce on 
the market, increasing the supply and consequently increasing marketing costs. 
Farmers will then receive a considerably smaller proportion of the increased 
expenditure. “In the long run, operation of the Food Stamp Plan on a national 
scale should make possible increased total production as well as higher prices. 
If operated in conjunction with a production-control program, the effect of 
the plan would be to divert a larger part of whatever supply was produced to 
low-income families, with increased prices to farmers.’ 


EXTENSION OF THE PLAN TO OTHER COMMODITIES 


The success of this method of handling surplus foodstuffs led 
the Secretary of Agriculture to apply it to the cotton surplus in the 
United States. The use of stamps to purchase surplus cotton was 
introduced experimentally in Memphis, Tenn., on 7 May 1940. Green 
stamps can be purchased by eligible persons, to be used to buy cotton 
goods. For every 25 cents of green stamps the Federal Govern- 
ment gives free a brown stamp which can be used to buy an addi- 
tional 25 cents’ worth of cotton goods. This is expected to widen 
considerably the domestic market for cotton. 





1 Economic Analysis of the Food Stamp Plan, op.cit., p. 17. 
2 Ibid,, p. 2. 
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By 1 January 1941 approximately $800,000 in brown stamps had been is- 
sued and the plan was in operation in eleven areas.’ On 13 January 1941 the 
Secretary of Agriculture announced a supplementary cotton programme, in- 
tended to encourage farmers to reduce their cotton acreage. They will receive 
brown stamps at the rate of 10 cents per pound on the normal cotton yield 
of the diverted acreage, up to a maximum of $25 per family for share crop- 
pers, tenants and owner operators and $50 for owners of more than one farm 
or of a farm operated by more than one tenant.? This supplementary pro- 
gramme is being undertaken primarily because the export markets have been 
shut off by the war and to reduce further accumulation of Government stocks, 
which now amount to nearly 12 million bales. It is estimated that the net 
effect may be a reduction of about 1 million bales in cotton production for 
the year. 

Since the war creates further difficulties for cotton, pork, and wheat pro- 
ducers among others, an increase in domestic consumption is obviously the 
remedy for the loss of export markets, and the stamp plan is admirably suited 
for the purpose. Some form of relief to producers is clearly necessary when, for 
purely temporary reasons, a large proportion of their products cannot be sold 
at prices which will cover the costs of production. In the United States and 
in other countries Governments have bought, and are still buying, surplus 
products and destroying them. Systems of loans and storage are also common. 
In so far as such surplus commodities could be used in domestic consumption, 
the adoption of a stamp scheme would ensure not only that an increase would 
take place in the total consumption of these products, but also that those 
individuals most in need of the goods would get the benefit. A system of 
removing surplus products by giving them directly to the consumer, irre- 
spective of whether he wants them or needs them will tend to perpetuate the 
existence of surpluses of products not necessarily demanded by the community. 
When, however, as by the Food Stamp Plan, the consumer can choose between 
a list of surplus products, those which are produced in excess of what consumers 
need, i.e. surpluses that would exist if everyone could afford to consume what 
he needed, would be discouraged. 


CO-OPERATION 


THE ConsuMERS’ CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN 
AND THE War? 


The Co-operative Union, a federation which has represented the 
consumers’ co-operative movement in Great Britain since 1869, 
groups: the co-operative guilds; the Co-operative Wholesale Society 
and the Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society, serving as manu- 
facturing, importing, wholesaling, financial, and insurance centres 
for the movement; the Co-operative Productive Federation; and 
practically all the bona-fide co-operative retail distributive societies. 


At present these retail distributive societies consist of 1,077 independent 
units, with 8,643,233 members, and 243,742 employees; they run grocery shops, 
butchery shops, greengrocery, fruit, and fish shops, dairy shops, drapery shops, 
tailoring*and outfitting shops, boot and shoe shops, furniture, hardware, jewel- 
lery, radio, and electric shops, chemists’ shops, sports outfitting shops, tobacco 

1U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, SURPLUS MARKETING ADMINISTRATION: The Cotton 
Stamp Plan (Washington, 1941). 

2U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ADMINISTRATION: 
Regulations governing the 1941 Supplementary Cotton Program 

* The information given in this article has been qusnantnd mainly from Co-operative News, 
(Manchester) Nov., Dec. 1940. 
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shops, hairdressing shops. There is one co-operative shop for every 30 shops 
owned by other types of business. 

The total retail trade of the co-operative movement in 1939 was 
£272,293,748. The movement handles the following approximate proportions 
of the nation’s retail trade: 





Foodstuffs and other groceries 
Piece goods, women’s wear and men’s wear 
Boots and shoes 
Furniture and hardware 
Coal 


According to the figures for the activities of the two federal organisations, 
the Co-operative Wholesale Society and the Scottish Co-operative Wholesale 
Society, in 1939, the number of their employees was 75,033, their total trade 
amounted to £155,975,341, and their own production to £54,337,915. 











Tue Impact oF War 


The war has hampered the British co-operative movement in 
every sphere. Its trading, educational, and cultural activities have 
been affected in a greater or lesser degree, according to whether 
societies have been operating in vulnerable, in neutral, or in reception 
areas. But the movement has met the impact of war very satisfac- 
orily and is in a much better position than it was during the 1914- 
18 war. This is due to the remarkable development of its economic 
activities, which has made it an indispensable factor in domestic 


supply, and also to the political prestige gained by the movement 
as an organised social and economic force. These two factors 
resulted in co-operative appointments to Government committees 
from the outset of the war. 


The inevitable consequences of war faced by the people of Great Britain, 
the upheaval of family life, made more tragic by persistent bombing from the 
air, a rise in the cost of living, rationing of food, restrictiqns on clothing, 
furniture and footwear, have had their repercussions on the movement. Co- 
operative societies have had to endeavour to elucidate and operate hosts of 
Government orders, keep their members supplied with goods, and keep down 
the ever-rising expenses, 

The wartime measures relating to trade, the calling up of male employees 
and their replacement by women, war bonuses on wages, the restricted supply 
of goods, the purchase tax, increased taxes, war-risk insurance, air-raid pre- 
cautions, higher overhead expenses, and lower margins, have had their effect 
on surpluses. As anticipated, surpluses have been reduced, and are likely to 
be still lower. 

However, the inevitable causes of the shrinkage of margins have been 
widely realised. The wider aspirations af consumer co-operation as a social 
movement—which found their eloquent expression in this passage of the Central 
Board’s report to the Glasgow Congress (May 1940): “Only those who are 
free can co-operate’—have met with general comprehension and they have not 
been obscured in the minds of most co-operators by the mere claim for 
“dividends”. 


Rationing Schemes. 


Rationing of certain foods in short supply was introduced early in 1940, 
largely as a result of the urgent representations made by the co-operative 
movement. In respect of the rationing schemes, it is interesting to note the 
impressive position won by the movement, which secured the following regis- 
trations during the first and second rationing periods, according to recent fig- 
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ures issued by the Research Department of the Co-operative Union, which are 
sed on the returns received from societies representing 98 per cent. of the 
movement’s total membership : 
First Period Second Period 


Sugar 13,780,681 13,291,820 
Butter 12,169,834 11,713,388 
Bacon 11,225,618 10,714,170 


For meat, the figures are 6,077,750 for the first and 6,059,111 for the 
second period, but in this case the position is not so clear, owing to discrim- 
ination between adults and children in the rationing scheme and the fact that 
a number of retail societies do not deal in meat. Cooking fats appeared in the 
list for the first time during the second period, with a total of 10,255,306 
registrations. 

On the whole, in spite of the great increase in the number of men called 
up for service, the registrations show a comparatively small decline. In addi- 
tion to the decrease in the civil population, due to mobilisation, the effects of 
evacuation must also be taken into consideration in regard to the changes 
between the first and second periods of registration. 

Expressed as a percentage of the civil population, the figures for the two 


periods are as follows: 
First Period Second Period 
per cent. per cent. 











30 29% 
Butter 26% 26 
Bacon 24% 24% 
Meat a 13 
Cooking fats — 23 

















Compensation for War Damage. 


Intensified air raids have had serious effects for particular societies. There 
has been much damage to co-operative property in the South, the South-East, 
the Metropolitan area, the North-East, the Midlands, and the North-West. 
Several societies have had their central buildings partially or completely 
destroyed, and the C.W.S. have lost several buildings. 

Not only has there been financial loss as represented by the value of the 
property and stocks destroyed, but there has been a considerable loss of trade 
because of the destruction of premises and the evacuation, and many people 
have been thrown out of employment. 

The movement pressed the Government in the early days of the war to 
make provision for compensation in relation to war damage. A Government 
scheme was finally prepared late in December 1940, containing the following 
proposals : 

(1) A compulsory contributory scheme under which compensation will 
be paid when damage is done to buildings or any other “immovable 
property”. 

(2) Compulsory insurance of the assets of all business undertakings, 
plant, machinery, office and shop equipment and so on. 

Early in July, the national authority of the co-operative movement pre- 
pared a co-operative mutual aid scheme, from which societies which suffered 
damage through enemy action could be assisted. As the Government refused 
to exempt from taxation contributions made to such funds, the scheme had to 
be abandoned. New proposals are now being considered, with the object of 
giving help to societies in addition to what they may receive through the 
Government scheme. 

It is understood that the needs of the movement for which any mutual 
aid scheme would now have to provide would be limited to: (a) the provision 
of funds for retail societies to enable their capital in all circumstances to be 
available to their members, particularly those required to leave the area, by 
which means the morale and goodwill of the members would be maintained; 
and, (b) to ensure that the business of societies was not discontinued as a con- 
sequence of enemy action. 
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Labour Questions. 


The war activities of the movement have not been limited to sharing in 
the task of national distribution or to seeking to improve its working. One 
of its first steps on the outbreak of war was to find a means of overcoming 
the difficulties that would have been bound to arise from a purely local and 
piecemeal treatment of claims for increased wages from its 244,0000 employees. 
It was no easy task to obtain the consent of some wages boards and societies 
to negotiations on a uniform national basis, but the principle was finally 
approved. An agreement on compulsory arbitration in cases referred to the 
National Conciliation Board under war conditions has now been reached 
between the National Wages Council of the Co-operative Union and the 
principal trade unions (11 in number) representing co-operative employees. 

In any dispute between one or more of the eleven trade unions and a 
co-operative society or wages board which is referred during the war to the 
National Conciliation Board, and on which the Board is unable to reach a 
unanimous decision, the independent chairman of the Board will act as arbi- 
trator without seeking the consent of the parties, and his award will be bind- 
ing. Hitherto a unanimous decision of the Board has been binding without the 
consent of the parties being necessary, but, before arbitration could be under- 
taken by the independent chairman, the consent of the parties was necessary. 


Education and Youth Work. 


Aiming not only to sell co-operative goods, but to make good co-operators, 
the Co-operative Union is making the greatest possible efforts to offer, even 
in wartime, facilities for continuous education. The correspondence and home 
study courses of the Union have become more and more important in face 
of the difficulties of public education due to the blackout. 

The employees’ classes have been maintained although the education com- 
mittees have had to adapt and readapt their programmes to the needs of the 
time. One of the most successful classes for adults has been that including 
short-term courses in first aid. In certain areas, the education committees 
have adoptéd a policy of decentralisation and encouraged the formation of 
educational groups among societies on a district basis. 

The Youth Department of the Co-operative Union has naturally had to 
devote much attention and care to organising youth work to meet the urgent 
necessity for sane leadership and guidance. War has disturbed the group 
activities of co-operative youth. Societies which before the war were develop- 
ing youth sections on modern lines, often in active partnership with the 
Co-operative Union, suddenly found themselves out of touch with their class 
and circle members. The blackout and the concentrated bombing attacks on 
London and other key cities increased the difficulties. Ingenious means had 
to be devised to face these difficulties as well as those arising out of evacuations. 

The Co-operative Union’s schools for juniors and adolescents were held 
as usual in 1940, and the Board of Education granted leave of absence to 
children wishing to attend the schools in term-time, thus enabling the schools 
to carry out successful work. 

Under a scheme promoted by the Board of Education soon after war 
broke out, vouth committees were set up by the larger local authorities, and 
the co-operative movement was invited to appoint representatives. Well- 
known co-operative educationists now represent the movement on a number 
of these committees. The results have been well worth while, as is formally 
recognised by the Government itself, and the movement is becoming widely 
known for its youth work and for the contributions it makes to local efforts. 

A large-scale plan has recently been devised for recreational and educa- 
tional work in public air-raid shelters, and the help and interest of the Board 
of Education and Home Office have been enlisted. 

A total of nearly £300,000 a year is spent by co-operative societies on 
various forms of educational work, and a recent circular of the Co-operative 
Union urged societies not to reduce grants for educational work. 
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Investigation into War and Post-War Problems. 


At the beginning of December 1940, the Co-operative Union appointed a 
sub-committee to examine the problems arising from the war with which the 
co-operative movement is faced. This measure has been taken in response toa 
request made to the Executive of the Union from a sectional board, which 
considered that, in view of changed conditions, such as Government. control 
of commodities, and the probable after-effects of the war, the machinery of 
the movement could be usefully reviewed. Accordingly, the sub-committee 
will “examine the machinery of the Co-operative Union in relation to its 
business efficiency and its ability to cope with such developments as can be 
anticipated or as seem probable”, and will make recommendations to the 
Executive. 


WORKERS’ ORGANISATIONS 


Tue INDIAN TRADE UNION MOVEMENT 


EIGHTEENTH SESSION OF THE ALL-INDIA TRADE UNION CONGRESS 


The Eighteenth Session of the All-India Trade Union Congress 
was held at Bombay on 28 and 29 September 1940; Dr. Suresh Chan- 
dra Banerjee, President of the Congress, presided. The session con- 
stituted a landmark in the history of the Indian labour movement in 
that it witnessed the restoration of complete unity in Indian trade 
union ranks by the merging of the National Trades Union Federa- 
tion in the All-India Trade Union Congress. A resolution to this 
effect adopted by the Federation’ was accepted by the General Coun- 
cil of the A.I.T.U.C., which appointed a sub-committee to take the 
necessary steps for the amalgamation. 


In 1935 an agreement had been reached between the representatives of 
the All-India Trade Union Congress and the National Trades Union Federa- 
tion by virtue of which a joint committee of the two organisations was to be 
assistance of the unions affiliated to both. In April 1938, at a special Joint 
Session of the All-India Trade Union Congress and the National Trades 
Union Federation held at Nagpur, it was decided to combine these two bodies 
into one central organisation. The present decision to merge the N.T.U.F. 
in the A.I.T.U.C. is the fruit of these earlier decisions. The total membership 
of the A.I.T.U.C. after the amalgamation will be 195 unions with a member- 
“ tf —_ of these 61 unions with a membership of 150,047 belong to 
the N.1.U.F. 


Reception Committee Chairman's Address. 


Mr. S. C. Joshi, Chairman of the Reception Committee, in his address 
welcoming the Congress, reviewed the efforts made during the past several 
years for restoration of unity in trade union ranks, referred to the miserable 
conditions of Indian workers both at home and abroad, deplored the apathy of 
the Congress Ministries in the matter of redress of labour grievances, criticised 
the Bombay Industrial Disputes Act as a measure designed to place unions 
under the control of employers and to deprive workers of the legitimate weapon 
of the strike, and stressed the need for the grant of an adequate dearness allow- 
ance to workers. 


1 See below, pp. 356-357, 
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Presidential Address. 


The address of Dr. Suresh Chandra Banerjee dealt at length with the 
various disabilities of Indian labour, and more particularly with the sufferings 
of Bengal labour at the hands of the non-Congress Ministry of the Province. 
Particular attention was directed to the manner in which the Defence of India 
Act, a war measure, was being utilised in Bengal to curb trade union activities. 
Reviewing the Bombay Industrial Disputes Act, 1938, he pointed out that, though 
it imposed certain restrictions on the right to strike, the compulsory con- 
ciliation clauses of the Act were of great help to the workers. Referring to 
labour’s attitude to the war, he pleaded that on this important issue Indian 
workers should align themselves with the Indian National Congress, which 
had placed itself once again under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi. Finally, 
he deplored the backwardness of India in the field of social insurance and 
stressed the necessity for further advances in respect of workmen’s compen- 
sation, maternity benefits, health insurance, provident fund facilities, and 
unemployment insurance. 


Address of the Representative of the International Labour Office. 


Dr. Pillai, representing the International Labour Office, who addressed 
the session by invitation, pointed out that in any struggle, particularly in an 
armed struggle, the greatest losers were the working classes. Their suffer- 
ing was not only during the actual course of the war, but also in the conse- 
quent economic adjustment—or maladjustment. The International Labour 
Organisation had resolved that the war should not cause any diminution in 
its normal activities and the work of the International Labour Office was now 
being carried on from Montreal. It was the objective of labour that freedom 
and democracy should survive, and in that survival, freedom and democracy 
should be, not for a limited few, but for the multitude. 


Resolutions 


The following are some of the more important resolutions adopted : 


Amendment to the Payment of Wages Act. 


The Congress protested strongly against the Ordinance promulgated by 
the Government of India to amend the Payment of Wages Act in order to 
facilitate the collection of war funds by employers from employees. It held 
that the Ordinance militated against the very spirit of the Act, since an element 
of undue influence and coercion was likely to be introduced in such collections 
and was actually being applied in some places. The Congress apprehended 
that undue influence and coercion were likely to be applied in getting the 
signatures of workers to the document of assent to donate to the war funds 
as contemplated by the Ordinance. It therefore requested the Government 
immediately to repeal the Ordinance and called upon the workers to oppose 
the compulsory collection of war donations. 


Conscription of Skilled Labour. 


The Congress protested against the Ordinance to conscript skilled indus- 
trial labour on the ground that it involved compulsion as well as the forcible 
transfer of workers to distant places, causing hardship and loss of personal 
liberty, and demanded an immediate repeal of the Ordinance. 


War Allowance. 


This resolution cqngratulated the workers all over India on the vigorous 
protests that they had launched on the outbreak of war to defend their stan- 
dards of life. The Congress strongly condemned the attitude of the employers 
and of the Central and Provincial Governments who resisted this just demand 
of the workers. It noted that in a large number of cases no wage increases had 
been granted and that where increases had been granted they were most in- 
adequate. The constitutuent unions and the workers in general were called 
upon to carry on a persistent and determined struggle for securing adequate 
compensation for the rise in the standard of living. 
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Repression by Government. 


An indignant and emphatic protest was made against the policy of repres- 
sion pursued by the Government since the outbreak of the war, by which 
some of the leading persons in the trade union movement had been put under 
restraint “with or without judicial trial on various allegations, more parti- 
cularly for alleged violation of the Defence of India Act”. This policy had 
resulted in the paralysis of the day-to-day work of trade unions and peasant 
(kisan) organisations. The Congress called upon the working class to oppose 
such measures of repression and to defend their civil liberties. 


Labour Legislation. 


The Congress deplored the miserable condition of the industrial workers 
of India on account of extremely low wages, long hours of work, bad housing 
conditions, anl lack of provision against such risks as sickness, invalidity, old 
age, and unemployment. It urged that the Government should forthwith carry 
out a programme of labour legislation comprising : 


(1) A scheme of social insurance giving the workers protection against 
the risks of sickness, unemployment, invalidity and old age, entirely 
under the control of public authorities ; 

(2) Reduction of hours of work to a maximum of 48 hours per week; 

(3) A minimum living wage for all industries, regulated and unregulated; 

(4) Protection and general improvement of the conditions of life and work 
on plantations, in docks and other unregulated occupations. 


Amendment to the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


The Congress expressed its concern at the reported decision of the Govern- 
ment of India to absolve employers of their liability to pay compensation under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act for war injuries, and maintained that if 
the Government introduced legislation, it should assume this liability itself. 


Attitude to Present War. 


The resolution proposed on this subject was as follows: 


» As the present war between Great Britain on the one side and the 
Fascist Powers on the other is claimed by Britain to be waged for the 
vindication of the principles of freedom and democracy and not for any 
imperialist purposes, India, without having any sympathy for either im- 
perialism or Fascism, naturally claims for herself freedom and democratic 
government before she can be ‘expected to take part in the war. Partici- 
pation in a war which will not result in the establishment of freedom and 
of democracy in India will not benefit India, much less will it benefit the 
working classes in India. 


Mr. V. V. Giri, who moved the resolution, pointed out that ever since 
its inception, the A.I.T.U.C. had been agitating for an undiluted form of social- 
ism in India. They would be stultifying themselves if they did not state their 
definite view on the matter when the war was going on. It was a resolution 
only expressing the opinion of the Congress, although individually many of 
them would even have pressed for sanctions to be applied to give effect to 
the resolution. 

Mr. Aftab Ali moved an amendment that “in view, however, of the fact, 
that the A.I.T.U.C. consists of representatives of various shades of political 
opinion, and the attitude to war is a vital question of a unique nature, with a 
view to preserving the unity and solidarity of the A.I.T.U.C., essential to 
the interest of the working classes, it is decided that differing groups within 
the organisation, if they so desire, may advocate their own special viewpoint”. 

The amendment was withdrawn, and the original resolution adopted. 


Election of Officers 


The following officers were elected: President: Mr. V. R. Kalappa, Vice- 
Presidents: Mr. Aftab Ali, Dr. Charu Banerjee, and Mr. Purshottam Trikam- 
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das; General Secretary: Mr. N. M. Joshi; Assistant Secretaries: Miss Shanta 
Balerao and Mr. Phani Ghose; Treasurer: Mr. R. S. Nimbkar. 


Report for 1938-1940 


The following is a summary of the report for 1938-1940 presented to the 
Session by the General Secretary: 


Membership. 


The number of unions affiliated to the A.I.T.U.C. at the time of the Nagpur 
session in April 1938 was 188, 63 of which belonged to the N.T.U.F. The total 
membership of the A.I.T.U.C. at that time was 363,456, out of which the 
Federation unions claimed membership of 151,336. The number of unions 
affiliated to the A.I.T.U.C. today was 195, with a total membership of 374,256; 
among these 61 unions belonged to the N.T.U.F. group, with a total mem- 
bership of 150,047. 


A friliations. 


During the period under review a number .of unions applied for affiliation, 
but as most of these unions had not fulfilled the necessary conditions for affili- 
ation, their applications had to be rejected. In 1940 the Affiliation Sub-Commit- 
tee recommended the affiliation of four unions, and in the case of twelve other 
unions, subject to submission of proof of membership figures; in the case of 
seven unions, affiliation was recommended subject to submission of proof of 
membership figures and an audited statement of accounts. 


Textile Labour Conference. 


A conference of textile labour workers was held under the auspices of 
the A.I.T.U.C. on 24 and 25 December 1938. Mr. N. M. Joshi was the presi- 
dent. Besides passing resolutions on various subjects of textile interest, a 
Federation of Textile Workers was inaugurated at this meeting. 


Relations with All-India Kisan Sabha. 


By a resolution of the Working Committee passed in August 1938, the 
A.I.T.U.C. decided to co-operate with the All-India Kisan Sabha (the national 
peasants’ organisation) in the formation of a Joint Committee of Workers 
and Peasants for a combined drive against exploitation by landlords and 
capitalists. 


Collaboration with National Planning Committee. 


At the meeting of the General Council held in 1939, Mr. N. M. Joshi 
was recommended for membership of the National Planning Committee. Mr. 
Joshi attended most of the meetings of the Committee. He was 
appointed Chairman of the Labour Sub-committee of the National Planning 
Committee. The report submitted by this Sub-committee made suggestions 
for a five-year plan of immediate improvements in labour legislation, as well 
as for executive action. It contained no suggestions regarding the place and 
voice of labour in the control of industrial organisation, since the economic, 
industrial, and political structure of the country for the future was still 
unknown.* 


1940 SEssION OF THE NATIONAL TRADES UNION FEDERATION 


The 1940 annual session of the National Trades Union Federa- 
tion was held at Bombay on 28 September 1940. The most important 
resolution adopted was that deciding to merge the National Trades 





1 Communication to the I1.L.O. 
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Union Federation in the All-India Trade Union Congress. The fol- 
lowing is the text of the resolution: 


In view of the fact that the experience of the joint working of the National 
Trades Union Federation and the All-India Trade Union Congress on the 
basis of the decisions for unity reached at Nagpur in 1938 has been found to 
be encouraging, be it resolved that complete unity be effected between the two 
organisations by merging the National Trades Union Federation into the All- 
India Trade Union Congress, provided the A.I.T.U.C. changes its constitution 
so as to incorporate the following points which have been the principles agreed 
upon as the basis for unity: “All political questions as well as questions of 
strikes and affiliation with any foreign organisation to be decided by three- 
fourths majority.” 

The merger of the National Trades Union Federation in the All-India 
a Union Congress shall be effected in the manner hereinafter mentioned, 
namely : 


(1) All unions affiliated to the National Trades Union Federation shall, on 
the date of the merger, be transferred automatically to the A.I.T.U.C., 
and shall thereafter be considered to be affiliated to the All-India Trade 

Union Congress for all purposes. 

(2) That all rights and liabilities of the National Trades Union Federation 
in respect of the unions affiliated to the N.T.U.F. on the date of the 
merger shall be transferred to the A.I.T.U.C. as from the date of the 
merger. 

(3) That any payments made by the unions affiliated to the National Trades 
Union Federation to that organisation in respect of its contributions 
shall be considered to be the payments made to the A.I.T.U.C., and 
such unions shall not be required to make a double payment of such 
amounts to the A.I.T.U.C. 


The National Trades Union Federation appoints a Committee consisting 
of the following members to bring about the merger on the lines stated above, 
and empowers it to do everything pana for the purpose 

Members of the Committee: Mr. N. M. Joshi, Mr. V. R. Kalappa, and 
Mr. S. C. Joshi. 


Report for 1938-40 


The following is a summary of the report for the period 1938-40 presented 
to the session by the General Secretary: 


Affiliated Unions and Membership. 


At the beginning of the period under report, the number of unions affiliated 
to the Federation was 63 with a total membership of 151,336. At the close of 
the period the total membership remained at 150,047. As usual very few unions 
paid their affiliation fees during the period under report. 


Trade Union Unity. 


During the period under report, trade union unity between the N.T.U-F. 
and the A.I.T.U.C. was accomplished. The unity proposals were accepted by 
the A.I.T.U.C. and the N.T.U.F. at their last sessions, held at Delhi and 
Calcutta respectively. 


Work at Geneva. 


During the period under report two Sessions of the International Labour 
Conference were held at Geneva. Mr. S. V. Parulekar and Mr. G. Guruswamy 
represented Indian workers at the Conference in 1938. Mr. Aftab Ali attended the 
Conference in 1939, as Adviser representing Indian workers, with Mr. R. S. 
Nimbkar (of the All-India Trade Union ss) as the Delegate. 

Mr. Joshi attended the Session of the Governing Body of the International 
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Labour Office held at London in 1938. Mr. Joshi could not attend the meeting 
of the Governing Body held in September 1939, in view of the grave interna- 
tional situation and the declaration of war by Great Britain and France against 
Germany. 


Training of Union Workers in England. 


The General Council of the Federation at its meeting held at Nagpur in 
April 1938 accepted with thanks the proposal made by Sir Walter Citrine, 
the General Secretary of the British Trades Union Congress, on the question 
of training Indian trade union workers in England. When the General Council 
met at Lucknow in January 1939, it appointed a Committee consisting of Mr. 
N. M. Joshi, Mr. B. Shiva Rao, and Mr. Aftab Ali to select suitable candi- 
dates to be sent to England for training. 


Foreign Affiliation. 


In accordance with the resolution passed at the Nagpur Session in Decem- 
ber 1935, the Federation continued its affiliation to the International Federation 
of Trade Unions. During the period under report, the Federation received 
every possible help from the I.F.T.U. at the Geneva Conferences and in other 


ways." 
PLENARY MEETING OF THE U.S.S.R. CENTRAL TRADE 
Union CouNCIL 


The Tenth Meeting of the Central Council of Trade Unions of 
the U.S.S.R., which opened at Moscow on 27 July 1940, considered 
a report on the reform of trade union activity, submitted by Mr. 
N. Schvernik, Secretary of the Central Council. After discussion, 
the meeting adopted an Order providing for various measures to 


eliminate certain defects in trade union organisation to which atten- 
tion had been drawn in Mr. Schvernik’s report. 


The Order notes in the first place that several trade unions have too 
many paid officials, and that the number of such officials is tending to increase. 
A large part of the money received in trade union contributions is spent on 
paying these officials. Some of them are even paid out of the funds of the under- 
takings and establishments concerned. In order to fight against these ten- 
dencies, the trade unions must make more use of the help of voluntary 
workers. 

The Plenary Meeting of the Central Council of Trade Unions of 
the U.S.S.R. considers that a reform of trade union activity for the pur- 
pose of organising and educating the masses in the spirit of communism, 
promoting a socialist attitude towards labour, developing socialist emula- 
tion and the Stakhanovist movement, organising the masses to fight for 
increased output, improving! the quality of production, strengthening 
labour discipline, improving labour protection and safety technique, and 
meeting more adequately the cultural and material needs of trade unions, 
can be achieved only by the widespread and effective participation of 
active members in the work of the trade unions, 


In consequence, the meeting adopted the following decisions among others: 


(a) Reduction of the number of paid trade union officials to one-half or 
one-third; such officials may no longer be paid out of the funds of the under- 
taking or establishment. The number of officials of works committees is fixed 
at a figure ranging from two (undertakings and establishments with 500 to 
2,000 employees) to ten (undertakings and establishments with over 35,000 
employees). Workshops with over 1,500 employees may engage a paid offi- 
cial. The greater part of the money drawn from contributions is to be used 


1 Communication to the I.L.0. 
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for the cultural betterment, for the assistance, and for the improvement of the 
technical skill of trade unionists. 

' (b) Trade unions must reorganise their work in such a way as to give 
their members a greater share in all trade union activity (wage committees, 
labour production committees, social insurance boards, etc.) The basic units of 
the trade union movement, known as “trade union groups”, must reduce their 
membership to not more than twenty persons. Trade union meetings must be 
held more often than has hitherto been the case. 

(c) The presiding boards (presidiums) of the trade union committees for 
the different regions, territories, towns, and districts are abolished, together 
with the services attached to them. In order that a large number of workers 
may share in the management of the trade unions, special sub-committees 
are to be attached to the trade union committees, namely: for organisation, 
labour protection, wages, social insurance, general culture, and housing. 

During hours of work, trade unions are forbidden to organise meetings 
of whatever kind, to convene workers and salaried employees, or to require 
members to carry out any kind of work for the organisation. 

(d) The activities of the cultural institutions and clubs will be carried 
out largely with the voluntary assistance of trade unionists. They will be 
financed out of the proceeds of the fees charged for admission to the enter- 
tainments, concerts, etc. organised. The same principle of voluntary collabora- 
tion by the workers will be applied to the work of the sports societies.’ 


CONGRESS OF THE FINNISH CONFEDERATION OF TRADE ‘UNIONS 


The Finnish Confederation of Trade Unions. held its Third 
Ordinary Congress at Helsingfors from 26 to 30 October 1940, 
and celebrated at the same time the tenth aniversary of the 
re-establishment of the Confederation.2 The Congress was attended 
by about one hundred delegates and guests representing the Min- 
istry of Social Affairs and various Finnish organisations, the Con- 
federations of Trade Unions of Denmark and Sweden, and the 
International Labour Office. 

In the name of the Ministry of Social Affairs, which was rep- 
resented at a trade union congress for the first time, Mr. Niilo A. 
Mannio, secretary-general in the Ministry, greeted the recent devel- 
opment of the Confederation with satisfaction and stressed the part 
played by the organisation in the social reconstruction of the 
country. 


The Ministry had always considered it of importance to keep in touch with 
the trade union movement, and by degrees several new forms of collaboration 
had been devised. It was now an established rule that the workers should be 
represented on any Government committee set up to deal with labour problems. 
Political democracy, he said, was without real foundation if not supplemented 
by economic democracy based on the open and confident co-operation of the 
different social groups interested. The Finnish Confederation of Trade Unions, 
during its ten years of existence, had always pursued a clear, positive policy. 
The general agreement concluded during the recent war between the Confedera- 
tion of Trade Unions and the Employers’ Federation* was a sort of maturity 
test for the Confederation, which was now generally recognised as the com- 
petent representative of the Finnish working class, even in quarters which had 
hitherto been sceptical. 

In the course of his speech, Mr. Mannio also referred to the fruitful 
collaboration which had been established in the social field between the Northern 
European countries, as a result of which Finland had been able to profit from 
the rich experience of those sister nations. Finland, he continued, had from the 

1 Trud, 27 Aug. 1940, 

2 Cf, Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XXXVI, No. 8, 24 Nov. 1930, p. 304, 

+ Idem, Vol. LX XIII, No. 13, 25 Mar. 1940, p. 292, 
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beginning been a Member of the International Labour Organisation, the 
activities of which were certain to leave a permanent stamp on social organisa- 
tion all over the world. For several reasons, however, in particular the slow 
growth of economic democracy, Finland had not been able to make full use 
of the _ cw and the rich documentation which had thus been placed 
at its disposal. 


The reports of the Executive Committee on the activities of the 
Confederation during the years 1937 and 1938 were approved with- 
out discussion. However, as might have been expected, lengthy 
discussions took place on the report for 1939; but on all points the 
Congress finally approved the action taken by the Executive Com- 
mittee. The Officers, notably the president Mr. Eero A. Vuori, were 
re-elected for the forthcoming term of three years. 

During the general debate, the Minister of Social Affairs, Mr. 
K. A. Fagerholm, present in his capacity as member of the Fxe- 
cutive Committee of the Confederation, replied to a question relat- 
ing to the effect to be given by Finland to the 1936 Convention on 
hours of work on board ship and manning. The Minister, refer- 
ring to previous co-operation between the Northern European coun- 
tries in this particular sphere of social legislation’, stated that the 
Finnish Government intended as soon as possible, and probably in 
the course of the present parliamentary Session, to introduce a bill on 
the subject. 


NorTHERN TRADE UNION CONFERENCE 


In connection with the Finnish Trade Union Congress at Helsing- 
fors, a Northern trade union conference was held, at which rep- 
resentatives of the Danish, Finnish, and Swedish trade union 
movements discussed certain problems of immediate interest and 
informed each other of the trade union and economic situation in 
their respective countries.” 


OrGANIC UNITY OF THE TRADE UNION MovEMENT 
IN THE AMERICAN HEMISPHERE 


The concluding section of the report? recently issued by the 
General Confederation of Labour of the Argentine Republic on 
the Second Conference of American States Members of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation, held at Havana from 21 November 
to 2 December 19394, deals with the question of the organic unity 
of the trade union movement in the American Hemisphere. The 
report was prepared by Mr. José Domenech, General Secretary of 
the Confederation, who attended the Conference as Argentine 
Workers’ Delegate. 


Besides giving a full report on the proceedings of the Conference and the 
texts of all the resolutions adopted, Mr. Domenech describes his visits to Chile 





1 Idem, Vol. LXIV, No. 12, 20 Dec. 1937, p. 407. 

2 Arbetarbladet, 25 Oct. - 1 Nov. 1940. 

3 CONFEDERACION GENERAL DEL TRABAJO: II Conferencia Panamericana del Trabajo, (Buenos 
Aires, 1940), 159 pp.., illustrated. 

‘For an account of the Conference see International Labour Review, Vol. XLI, No. 3, Mar. 
1940, pp. 225-268. 
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and Peru on the way to Havana, and to Mexico and the United States on the 
return journey. He compares conditions in these countries with conditions in 
Argentina, with special reference to the trade union movement, and makes 
some observations of a more general nature on the labour movement in the 
United States. His final conclusions are set forth in the above-mentioned sec- 
tion, which it may be of interest to reproduce in view of the fact that at the 
recent Conventions of the American Federation of Labor and of the Congress 
of Industrial Organisations the subject of closer relations between the trade 
union movements of the Latin-American countries and the United States came 
up for discussion’, and that the problem is one which is now attracting wide- 
spread attention. 

In the conversations which I had with various workers’ delegates tu 
the Havana Conference, I observed the interest taken in arriving at an 
understanding between the trade union organisations of the whole Amer- 
ican continent as a means of establishing their organic unity. Hitherto the 
sole effort that has yielded positive results, although limited to Latin 
America, has found satisfactory expression in the Confederation of Latin- 
American Workers, a body which has its head office in Mexico and in- 
cludes the Argentine General Confederation of Labour among its members. 
There can be no doubt that in spite of having been formed comparatively 
recently the Latin-American Confederation has done useful work by bring- 
ing the organisations of the separate countries into touch with each other 
and strengthening the trade unions in each of them. 

In Havana, as in New York, I listened, however, to opinions in favour 
of a wider movement which would cover the whole continent. This idea 
is due mainly to the leaders of the North American organisations, which 
have at last realised the need for such understanding. To judge from my 
conversations, I think that this excellent proposal is gaining ground. 
Without in any way discriminating between the treatment of the matter by 
the American Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial 
Organisations, both of which are worthy of the greatest respect, I think 
it advisable to mention that in my capacity as President of the Argentine 
Railwaymen’s Union I received a communication on the subject a few 
weeks ago from the Pan-American Federation of Labour, of which Mr. 
William Green is President. This organisation, it will be remembered, 
dates from the days of Samuel Gompers and aimed at bringing together 
all American trade unions, although the results achieved were very slight. 

In this communication, which was signed by Mr. Matthew Woll, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Pan-American Federation, my co-operation is 
requested “in planning a course of action through which we may promote 
the best interests of the working people of this hemisphere”. It also draws 
attention to the advantages of American labour unity, especially at the 
present time, from the point of view of opposing totalitarian retrogression 
of all kinds. 

Quite apart from the advantages of such union, the time seems to me 
to have come to examine the possibility of putting it into practice. The 
Argentine labour movement, which is daily acquiring greater prestige 
abroad, is in a position to contribute to this task in the certainty that it 
will receive real support in other countries. 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


The monthly survey published by the American Federation of Labor is 
now entitled Labor’s Monthly Survey (formerly Monthly Survey of Business) 
and will discuss items of general labour interest as well as business conditions. 
The first number issued under the new title is that for February 1941. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review. Vol. XLIII, No. 2, Feb. 1941, pp. 225 and 236. 

















STATISTICS 


Employment, Unemployment and Hours of Work 


The tables given below contain the statistics of different countries 
concerning employment and unemployment in general and hours of 
work, which are published in the Review at regular intervals, brought 
up to date in accordance with the latest data received. 


It has not, however, been possible to bring the statistics up to 
date as completely as in normal times because the publication of 
the series has in many countries been suspended either recently or 
for some time past, and also because information from certain 
countries no longer reaches the Office. 


Figures will be found relating to the different industries and 
occupations covered by these statistics in the Year-Book of Labour 
Statistics for 1940. For a fuller account of the method of drawing 
up the statistics, see the January number of the Review under the 
heading “Statistics, Explanatory Notes”, pp. 88-98. 


ExPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign * signifies: “figures do not exist”. 

The sign— signifies: “figures not yet received”. 

The sign ¢ signifies: “provisional figures”. 

The sign © signifies: “figure revised since the previous issue”. 

The sign © signifies: “economic group represented by a few branches only”. 

The sign between two figures of a series signifies that the former series has 
been replaced by another, or revised. 

Figures in thick-faced type: indexes (100) of the base year. 

Figures in italics: index numbers with a year later than 1929 as base. 











TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL 












































































































































AUSTRALIA BELGIUM CANADA 
Vi tary mpl. insurance stat. Estimates Employment 
Trade union returns —— ne exchange 
Date Unemployed Days of Unemployed statistics 
Unemployed (daily a Unemployment 
during the Applicants for 
Number | Per cent. month) Per cent.* Number Per cent. |wor 
1929 47,359 11.1 13,000 2 1.9 107 ,000 4.2 14,996 
1930 84,767 19.3 36,000 2 5.4 341,000 12.8 008 
1931 117, 27.4 110,000 2 14.5 442,000 17.4 69.719 
1932 120,454 29.0 211,000 2 23.5 639. 000 26.0 75,140 
1933 ,035 25.1 210,000 2 20.5 ,000 26.5 81,809 
1934 86,865 20.5 235,000 2 23.4 521,000 20.6 ‘888 
1935 71,823 16.5 210,927 21.7 483 , 000 19.0 "050 
1936 ,992 12.2 54,038 16.2 430 ,000 16.7 90,133 
1937 41,823 9.3 125,929 13.1 337,000 12.5 88'516 
1938 40, 526 8.7 173,913 17.6 407,000 15.1 "236 
1939 45,775r 9.6° 195,211 18.8 ’ 14.1 103,739 
1940: Jan. * * 241,336 23.0 377,600 13.8 112,062 
eb. 38,3075 7.9F 213,616 20.5 ,000 14.2° 120/154 
March * * 163 ,598 _ 391,000 14.5 122,067 
* * - _ 367 ,000 13.5 127,552 
ay 49,775 10.5 — — 305 ,000 10.9 117,107 
une s * — _— 275,000 9.7 103,759 
uly * * _ _— ,000 8.3 103,436 
Aug. 36,892 7.4 _ _ 201,000 6.9 94,234 
Sept. * * _ - 157 ,000 5.3 81,062 
Oct. * * _ —_— 119,000 4.0 78,320 
Nov. — — —~ _ — _ 79,114 
Dec. * * —_ _ _— — 66, 136 
Persons 
covered 479 1,016 2,757 . 
(thousands) 
DENMARK Danzic || Estonrza 
CzECHO-SLOVAKIA* Free City of 
Cuns . Employ- || Employ- || Em to 
S|] unltMag | Bmoloyment|| nd Sctare | excite || xtitge exten 
iis om returns statiotics statistics || statistics || statistics 
receipt of benefit Applicants cants Unem- |/A 
Aagtuante for or work Per | for work || Ployed || for work 
work registered|} Number | Percent.| registered Number | cent. |registered registered 
1929 * 23,763 2.2 41,630 42,817 | 15.5] 44,581 || 12,905 3,172 
1930 * 51,371 4.5 105,442 39,631 | 13.7) 40,551 18,291 3,089 
1931 , 345 102,179 8.3 291,332 53,019 | 17.9] 59,430 24,898 3,542 
1932 107 , 296 184,555 13.5 554,059 29,508 | 31.7] 126,039 33,244 7,121 
1933 71,805 247,613 16.9 738 , 267 97,478 | 28.8) 121,115 31,408 8,284 
1934 ,055 245,953 17.4 676 ,994 81,756 | 22.1) 97,595 20 , 326 2,970 
1935 10,674 235,623 15.9 686 , 269 76,195 | 19.7) 92,406 17,983 T7798) 
1936 6,474 208 ,096 13.1 622,687 78,669 | 19.3) 93,261 13,553 1'276 
1937 3,215 151,167 8.8 408 ,949 95,103 | 21.9] 108,634 8,009 1/160 
1938 4,578 161,3915 9.15 335, 5185 97,136 | 21.4) 112,050 3,499 1/243 
1939 9,415 * * ~~ 44,0806 88,924 | 18.4) 102,066 1,0677 1,418 
1940: Jan. 7,662 * * * 149,179 | 30.1} 165,498 * 2,871 
eb. 7,636 * * * 163,871 | 32.9) 181,304 * 2,570 
March 7,980 * * * 152,495 | 30.6) 169,790 * 2,436 
April 8,563 * * * 263 | 26.3) 147,248 * 2,088 
ay 7,661 * * * 102,508 |20.54) 116,942 ad 2,252 
une 7,813 * * * 636 | 16.9 ,682 * — 
uly 8,932 * * * 81,541 | 16.3] 91,806 * _ 
Aug. 9,838 * * * 89,673 | 17.8] 100,781 * — 
Sept 9,752 * * * ,936 | 17.8] 101,401 * _ 
Oct. _ * * * 96,332 | 19.1] 108,074 * _ 
Nov 9,460 . * * — 23.2 _ * bene 
— * * * — a _ * pa 
covered * 1,782 . 494 * * * 
(thousands) 
1 Percentage of total possible working days of insured workers during the month. 2 Estimates. * Since 
Jan. 1939: Bohemia-Moravia. 4 Before January 1935, unemployed registered. 5 I-VIII. * Average for 11 


months. 
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(thousands) 

1 From July 1932 onwards, including unemployed in receipt of relief from the welfare offices. 2 Since 31 July 1933, 
not including persons employed in labour camps. 4 Since March 1935, including the Saar Territory. 4 Before April 
1938, applicants for work registered. 5 Average of 10 months. 6 Average of 9 months. 7 Figure of 9 
March. 8 Since January 1930, including non-fee-charging private employment agencies. * Including agriculture. 
18 Since July 1940, excluding men in attendance at Government Training Centres who were unemployed when they entered 
the Centres. 
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1 The figures arelte to the Ist of the following month. * Figure for the month of May. ‘Series enlarged. 
‘During 1939, excluding the territory of Klaipeda (Memel);from January 1940, covering present territory. 
‘Excluding agriculture. * Percentage of total possible working days of insured workers during the month. 
figures relate to the 15th of the month. 8 From April 1939, excluding persons employed on special relief works, 
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: statistics exchange statistics statistics returns ——— 
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1935 38, 381,935 16.73 13,778 81,385 16.1 61,581 
1936 36,890 367 , 327 15.6 13,549 71,884 13.6 ,601 
1938 * 375,088 14.6 10,851 67,351 11.6 18,213 
1937 4,757 * 347,509 12.7 7,271 74,582 11.8 14,927 
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® National Industrial Conference Board. 


11939, including the territory of Silesia beyond the Olza. 
* Since 1935, percentage based on the number of persons covered by compulsory social insurance schemes. 
persons totally unfit for employment for health or other reasons (approximately 8,000 at the end of 1937). 
1939, numbers of unemployment benefits current. s 
® Number of relief funds (units). 


I-VI. 


2The figures relate to the Ist of the following month. 

4 Excluding 
® From April 
7From January 1939, including agricultural workers. 
10 American Federation of Labor. 
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\(thousands) 
Abbreviations: A = Agriculture; M = Mines; I = Industries; T = Transport; C = Commerce and services; B.L.S. = Bureau 

of Labor Statistics; N.I.C.B. = National Industrial Conference Board; A.F.L. = American Federation of Labor: 

B.S.A. = Bureau of Social Affairs. 

(A), (B), (A/B): See International Labour Review, Oct. 1939, p. 537, par. 3 (types of establishment statistics). 

a pt for series in italics. 2Since January 1939: Bohemia-Moravia. 3 Old territory. Since November 
1935 including the Saar territory. $I-VIIL. #18 July 1938 =100. 7I-VIL. * Until 1938, insurance- 
Saget meatics: from 1939, extrapolation with reference to unemployment-insurance statistics. * September 











TABLE III. STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT 


(a) Indexes of numbers employed 
(1929 = 1001) 
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covered 89 1,167 3,037/1,522| 2,995/1,510} 1,510. 102 820/388 144/102 
(thousands) _— 









































Abbreviations: M.C. = Ministry of Corporations; F.C.I. = Fascist Confederation of Industry; M.C.I.= Ministry of Commerce and 

Industry; B.J.=Bank of Japan. 

(A), (B), (A/B): see International Labour Review, Oct. 1939, p. 537, par. 2 (types of establishment statistics). 

1 Except for series in italics. 2 Old territory. 2 Excluding building. 4 Including part of transport, but excluding 
a large part of building. 5 Including mines. * Since 1937, including the Saar territory. TI-V. §I-VII. 9 See 
table II, footnote. Statistics of type B, linked up with statistics of type A of the preceding period. 1 I-VI. 
12 ]-VIII. 3 I-VII. 
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TABLE III. STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT (continued) 


(a) Indexes of numbers employed (continued) 
(1929 = 1001) 
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(b) Indexes of total hours worked 
(1929 = 1001) 
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1 Except for series in italics. 2 Since January 1939, including the territory of Silesia beyond the Olza. + Factories as 
defined by Factory Act. 4 Excluding building. 5 Including mines. ‘I-VI. ™ New statistics, base September 
1938= 100. ® Old territory. * Calculated by the I.L.O. by multiplying index of numbers employed by an index of hours 
worked per worker. 1° Including part of transport, but excluding a large part of building. 11 Since 1937, including the 
Saar territory. 12 See table III (a) footnote 10. us I-V. « I-VIL. 16 J-VIII. 
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(a) Hours actually worked per worker 
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ESTONIA FINLAND FRANCE GERMANY?| HUNGARY ITALY JAPAN? 
Date 
M.C.7 | C.F.L8 
Per Per Per Per Per Per day 
day* fortnight weeks week day Per week® Per 
month 
Number of hours 
10 
1929 8.18 93.0 * 46.02 8.97 (46.7—48.3) 182 (9.83) 
1930 8.16 90.8 48.0 44.22 8.82 (44.5—47.7) 175 * 
1931 8.05 88.5 46.7 42.48 8.64 (43 .9—47. 5) 170 * 
1932 7.86 90.9 43.7 41.46 8.53 (43.0—47.2) 168 9.6312 
1933 7.88 92.8 45.3 42.96 8.59 (44.4—47.5) 174 9.9512 
1934 7.91 94.0 44.7 44.58 8.78 (42.7—47.1) 172 9.8312 
1935 7.97 93.4 44.5 44.46 8.83 (39.6—42.9) 13 159 9.8512 
1936 8.00 93.2 45.7 45.54 8.64 (39 .4—42.7) 157 9.8512 
1937 8.03 95.1 40.2 46.08 8.59 (41.0—43.5) 163 9.9112 
1938 8.15 93.0 38.7 46.50 8.42r (39.8—42.8) 1 9.9412 
1939 8.10 91.5 40.85 46.586 — (40.3—43.1)18 1574 9.46 
1940: Jan. 8.04 * * * * * * _ 

Feb. 8.02 * * * * * * _ 

March == * *~ * 7~ * “ — 

April aa 7 * * * * * poe 

May oui * * * * © * aan 

June a . + + ~ * * om 

July aide * * * * * * nee 

‘Aug. pon * * * * * * ia 

Sept aie * * * * * * oie 

Oct. — * * * « * * a 

Nov — * * * * * * ati 

Dec ae * * * * * * a 

Index numbers: 1929=100 
1929 100.0 100.0 * 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1930 .8 97.6 100.0 96.1 98.3 97.1 96.2 * 
1931 98.4 95.2 97.3 92.3 96.3 96.2 93.4 * 
1932 96.1 97.7 91.0 90.1 95.1 94.9 92.3 98.0 
1933 96.3 99.8 94.4 93.4 95.8 96.8 95.6 101.2 
1934 96.7 101.1 93.1 96.9 97.9 94.5 94.5 100.0 
1935 97.4 100.4 92.7 96.6 98.4 86.913 87.4 100.2 
1936 97.8 100.2 95.2 99.0 96.3 86.5 86.3 100.2 
1937 98.2 102.3 83.8 100.1 95.8 89.1 89.6 100.8 
1938 99.6 100.0 80.6 101.0 93.9r 86.9 87.4 101.1 
1939 99.0 98.4 85.05 101.26 — 87.813 86.114 96.3 
1940: Jan. 98.3 * * * * * * — 

Feb. 98.0 * * * * * * _ 

March — * * * * * * ae 

April aa * * + * * * oni 

May saa 7 * * * * * pa 

June —_ * * * * * * om 

July de + * * * * * oa 

Aug = * + . of * - — 

Sept -_ * * * * * * a 

Oct. — + * * - * * -—_ 

Nov — * * * * * * om 

Nov. os * * * * * * aa 

Dec an * * * * * . ie 

Persons 
covered 41 * 1,810 3,500T 289 1,156 1,485 1,564 
(000’s) 

1 Excluding building: in Finland, France (partly), Germany (up to 1936), Hungary, Italy (Ministry of Corporations 
series) and Japan; including mines in Germany (from 1939). 2 Territory before 1938. 3 After deduction by I.L.O, 
of rest periods. 4 Annual figures: up to 1937, averages of two half-yearly figures; 1938: average for April-December. 
’ Monthly figures: Ist of the following month; 1939: average from January to July. 6 Average hours slightly lowered 
by absence for sickness, holidays, etc.; 1939: average from January to July. 7 Ministry of Corporations. 8 Fascist 
Confederation of Employers. ® Monthly figures: last week of the month. 10 ].L.0. estimates from percentages of 
table IV (b). 11].L.0. estimate, based on Imperial Cabinet Statistics of normal hours. 12 From 1932 to 1938, 
statistics of the Bank of Japan; from 1939, statistics of the Imperial Cabinet in which the statistics of the Bank of Japan 
have been incorporated. 18 In 1935: average for May-December; 1939: average from January to June. 14 1939: 


average from January to April. 
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TABLE IV. STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK IN INDUSTRY’ 


(a) Hours actually worked per worker (concl.) 
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LATVIA NETHER- | Norway | POLAND | SWEDEN | SWITZERLAND UNITED STATES 
LANDS 
Date 
B.L.S.§ | N.LC.B.§ 
Per Per Per Per Per Per 
week week? week week? week‘ week Per week 
Number of hours 
7 7 
1929 * * * 44.8 (47.7)* | (47.8—48.2)* * 48.3 
1930 * * * 43.9 * * * 43.9 
1931 * * * 43.3 * * * 40.4 
1932 (41.1—45.1) * * 41.4 * * 38.2 34.8 
1933 (43.9—45. 5) * * 41.5 6.0 (45.3—46.5)u 37.8 36.4 
1934 (44.4—45.9) * * 42.2 47.0 (45.7—46.9)" 34.5 34.7 
1935 (43.6—46.1) 46.9 * 42.6 47.4 * 36.5 37.2 
1936 (43.8—46. 2) 46.7 45.5 42.7 47.6 * 39.1 39.5 
1937 (44.8—46.4) 47.1 44.9 43.3 47.2 (46.4—47.0)® 38.6 38.7 
1938 (44.7—46. 5) 46.8 44.1 43.7 46.3 (45.8—46.9) 35.5 34.3 
1939 (44.0—46. 3) — 45.2 43.712 — (46.8—47.7) 37.6 37.6 
1940: e (42.8—45.8) * * * _ * 37.4 38.7 
eb. (43.2—45.9) * * * _— * 37.3 38.0 
March (43.5—46.0) * _— * _ _ 37.5 37.7 
April (44.0—46. 2) * * * _— * 37.2 37.6 
May (44. 2—46. 4) * * * _— * 37.2 37.5 
June —_ _ _— * _ _ 37.5 38.0 
July — * * * _— * 37.5 38.1 
Aug. oo * * * — * 38.4 38.5 
Sept — * _— e _— — 38.8 39.0 
Oct. ce * * * — * 39.3 39.9 
Nov os * * * _ * —_ 39.6 
Dec — oo — * _ _— —_— 40.1 
Index numbers: 1929 = 100 
1929 * * * 100.0 100.0 100.0 * 100.0 
1930 * * * 98.0 * * * 90.9 
1931 * * * 96.7 * * * 83.6 
1932 100. 01° * * 92.4 * * 100.0 72.0 
1933 102.6 * * 92.6 96.4 95.6" 99.0 75.4 
1934 103.7 * * 94.2 98.5 96.511 90.3 71.8 
1935 103.0 100.0 * 95.1 99.4 * 95.6 77.0 
1936 103.2 99. 100.0 95.3 99.8 * 102.4 81.8 
1937 104.6 100.4 98.7 96.7 99.0 97.3 101.0 80.1 
1938 104.6 99. 96.9 97.5 97.1 96.7 92.9 71.0 
1939 103.7 _ 99.3 97.512 _ 98.5 98.3 77.8 
1940: Jan. 101.7r * * * _- * 97.9 80.1 
Feb. 102.3 * * * _ * 97.6 78.7 
March 102.8 * _ * — — 98.2 78.1 
April 103.6 * * * _ * 97.4 77.8 
May 104.0 * * * —_ * 97.4 77.6 
June — as on * os —_ 98.2 78.7 
uly —- * * * _ * 98.2 78.9 
Aug. — * * * on * 100.6 79.7 
Sept — * -- * _— _— 101.6 80.7 
Oct. —_ * * * * 102.9 82.6 
Nov. — * * * oe * _ 82.0 
— — — * os _ _ 83.0 
Persons 
covered 39 86 102t 629 351 223 3,936 * 
(000’s) 











1 Excluding building: 


* Annual figures: averages for the second half-year. 
nual figures: November figures; 1938: average for July-December. 
trial Conference Board; monthly figures: first week of the month. 


* LL.O. estimates based on statistics of earnings. 
and September 1937). 


12 1939: average from January to June. 


10 Average for February-December. 


in Netherlands (partly), Norway, Sweden and United States; including mines in Sweden. 
3 Monthly figures: averages of weeks without holidays. 
5 Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
7 1.L.0. estimates from percentage of table IV (b). 
9 I.L.O. estimates based on census of establishments (August 1929 
11 Averages for the second and third quarters. 
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3 Monthly figures: lst of the following month; 1939: average from January to July. 
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(b) Percentage distribution of workers working a certain range of hours 


7 Average for February-December. 
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1 Excluding building: in Finland, France (partly), Italy, and Sweden; including mines in Sweden. 


figures: July of each year. 


























4 Before May 1935, a=under 48 hours, b=48 hours. Monthly figures: last week of the month. 


May-December; 1939: average from January to June. 


and December. 
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Book Notes 
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International Labour Office. Studies in War Economics. Studies and 
Reports, Series B (Economic Conditions) No. 33. Montreal, 1941. 200 pp. $1. 


This volume, the first to be published by the International Labour Office 
since the transfer of its main activities to Montreal, contains a collection of 
studies by members of its Economic Section. Mr. E. F. Penrose, the Office's 
Economic Adviser, writes on “Economic Organisation for Total War, with 
Special Reference to the Worker”; Mr. E. J. Riches on “Who Shall Pay for 
the War? An Analysis of the Keynes Plan” and on “Relative Wages in War- 
time”; Mr. A. S. J. Baster on “Control of Food Prices”; Mr. Carl Major 
Wright on “Housing Policy and War Economy”; and Mrs. Edith Tilton Den- 
hardt on “The Effect of War on the Relative Importance of Producing Centres, 
with Special Reference to the Textile Industry”. The studies by Mr. Baster 
and Mr. Wright are published for the first time in this volume. Mr. Riches’ 
discussion of war finance is a revised and extended version of an article first 
published in the International Labour Review. The three remaining studies 
are reprinted, with minor additions, from the Review. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


American Institute for Economic Research. What Will Inflation and 
Devaluation Mean to You? By Donald G. Fercuson, Bion H. Francis, E. C. 
Harwoop, Benjamin D. Manton, and their assistants on the Institute Staff. 
Cambridge, Mass., 1940. 144 pp. $1. 


This book is a discussion of monetary problems, especially inflation and 
devaluation, intended for the general public. Inflation is defined as “the condi- 
tion arising when purchasing media (currency and credit) is (sic) made avail- 
able to the public at a faster rate than goods are made and brought to market”. 
This definition overlooks the lag between the time when purchasing power is 
made available to the public and the time when finished goods come on the 
market. In Chapter V, entitled “Has the Danger of Inflation Passed?”, the 
authors discuss inflationary tendencies in the American economy They seem 
to imply that the unbalanced Federal budget indicates a danger of inflation, 
and they compare the Government expenditure of France in 1914 and in 1926 
with that of the United States at the present time, pointing out: “In France 
the combined expenditures of the national and local government agencies have 
recently been approximately 35 per cent. of the national income. On the other 
hand, in the United States such expenditures have been about 32 per cent. of 
the national income. The difference in favour of the United States is alarm- 
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ingly small, especially when it is remembered that the national defence pro- 
gramme will greatly increase expenditures”. But it may be questioned whether 
there is any sound basis in fact for the argument that the percentage of the 
a income spent by the Federal Government has some relation to 
inflation. 

It is regrettable that the international repercussions of devaluation, and 
especially its effect on foreign trade, are ignored in the chapter on devaluation, 
since the existence of great disparities between the price level of a country 
and those of other countries is probably the most important single reason 
for which it devalues its currency. Furthermore, the existence of unem- 
ployed factors of production which can be brought into productive uses 
in response to increased purchasing power is entirely overlooked in the 
discussion of inflation. It is not likely that inflation will be of importance 
in the United States so long as there is considerable unemployment. 


Armstrong, Hamilton Fish. Chronology of Failure. The Last Days of 
the French Republic. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1940. 202 pp. $1.50. 


A day-by-day account of the chief political events following the German 
attack on the Low Countries on 10 May 1940, intended to serve as an “advance 
catalogue of materials” for future historical research. 


Beals Carleton. Pan-America. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1940. xiv 
+ 545 pp. $3. 


Advocates the adoption by the Western Hemisphere of a definite policy 
of economic self-defence with regard to “strategic” raw materials. 


Dev, Dharam Yash. Our Countrymen Abroad. Foreword by Jawaharlal 
Neurvu. Allahabad, All India Congress Committee, Indians Overseas Depart- 
ment, 1940. 99 pp. 


This brief account of the disabilities from which Indians abroad suffer is 
intended to make the importance of the problem clear to the Indian public 
and to obtain support for the demand for remedies. The appendices give 
statistics showing the number of Indians in foreign lands and Indian emi- 
gration movements during the last hundred years, and the texts of the prin- 
cipal —— on this subject adopted by the Indian National Congress 
since ; 


Ecole Sociale Populaire. Relations, No. 1. Montreal, Imprimerie Popu- 
laire Limitée. $2 per annum. 


A new social science monthly published by the “Ecole Sociale Populaire”, 
which was formed in Montreal thirty years ago. In introducing the new 
periodical, the editors state that it is not intended to be a technical or special- 
ised publication, but that it will review social facts and events from the 
Catholic and democratic standpoint. 


Harbison, Frederick H. Seniority Policies and Proceedings as Developed 
through Collective Bargaining. Princeton University, Department of Econo- 
mics and Social Institutions (Industrial Relations Section), 1941. 63 pp. 


An analysis of the various elements which go to make a case for or 
against the recognition of seniority rights as a determining factor in employ- 
ment policies. The writer points out that “in practically all of the situations 
studied in this survey, the seniority provisions of an agreement had been 
proposed by the union, modified and clarified in some cases in the negotiations 
with the management. From the experience reviewed, it appears that when 
questions connected with seniority arise in collective bargaining, a company 
is usually on the defensive and rarely proposes the language of seniority pro- 
visions.” But, he observes, “the immediate need for skilled workers in defence 
industries may require an approach to seniority on a wider basis than that 
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of the individual employer. Many agreements made in the past year have 
provided for retention of seniority during military service, and . . . a similar 
maintenance of status is now compulsory in leaves of absence for military 
training.” 


Milner, Ian F. G. New Zealand's Interests and Policies in the Far East. 
New York, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1940. xi + 131 pp. $1. 


Mr. Milner gives an account of New Zealand’s small but—until 1938— 
growing trade with China and Japan, and of her attitude towards the Sino- 
Japanese conflict and Japan’s expansionist policy. His survey, which is the 
first in its field, is well documented, balanced and readable. Students of 
Pacific affairs will find it a useful source of reference. 


National Industrial Conference Board. The Economic Almanac for 1949. 
New York, 1940. x + 384 pp. 


Contains useful information on economic and political conditions, primarily 
in the United States, but also in other countries. Part I, “Chronologies and 
Calendars”, includes a section recording events affecting labour relations, 1939- 
1940. Part II reviews legislation affecting the economic life of the United 
States, and summarises in tabular form the main provisions of the unemploy- 
ment compensation laws of the different States. The survey of “General 
Business Conditions” in Part III includes sections on employment and un- 
employment, and industrial relations, in addition to the data on production, 
trade, national income, finance, etc. Consumption and the standard of living 
form the subject of one of the sections in Part IV, “Recent Economic 
Developments”. 


Rochester, Anna. Why Farmers are Poor. New York, International Pub- 
lishers, 1940. 317 pp. $2.75. 


A well documented and well reasoned book. The author maintains that 
“the conflict between the highly concentrated forces in industry and the more 
than 6,500,000 farmers has been one central fact in the farmers’ situation”. 
The results of relatively free competition in production on the one side and 
monopoly in distribution on the other have been an increased squeezing of 
the farmer by industry, not only as regards the products the farmer has to 
sell, but also as regards the products he must buy. Capital accumulation is 
difficult for the average farmer because the rents he has to pay for his land, 
the freight rates for the transportation of his products, and the prices for 
necessary equipment, are all high. He must frequently borrow and soon falls 
under the control of the financier, who makes considerable gains at his expense. 

Miss Rochester has handled a great mass of facts within the framework 
of a marxian analysis of the problem. Since agriculture is a part of capitalist 
industry, no permanent solution to the farm problem exists apart from the 
general solution to the ills of the capitalist system. “The problems of working 
farmers and city masses are bound up together. Neither group can prosper 
long at the expense of the other. They need one another’s products. They 
need one another’s purchasing power. Both are exploited by the economic 
forces which underlie our capitalist system. Both have a common interest 
in restraining the operation of those forces. Only by strong united action 
can this be accomplished.” 


Shepherd, Jack. Australia’s Interests and Policies in the Far East. New 
York, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1940. xiv + 212 pp. $2.00. 


In recent years Australia has played an increasingly important part in 
both trade and political relations in the Far East. Mr. Shepherd gives a 
detailed account of this development up to August 1939, together with an 
analysis of the factors underlying Australian attitudes and policies. His book 
is at once authoritative and interesting, and although recent events have 
wrought great changes in the situation with which it deals, it remains a useful 
addition to the literature of Pacific problems. 
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Snyder, Carl. Capitalism the Creator. New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1940. xii + 473 pp. $3.75. 


An outspoken defence of the economic system of capitalism as the author 
conceives it to be today. 


Twentieth Century Fund. Housing for Defense. A Review of the Role 
of Housing in Relation to America’s Defense and a Program for Action. “The 
Factual Findings” by Miles L. Cotean; “The Program” by the Housinc 
Committee. New York, The Twentieth Century Fund, 1940. 


This survey, in the preparation of which the United States Council of 
National Defense has been very interested, demonstrates that housing is an 
integral part of an effective defence programme. Its purpose is to indicate 
the possible ways in which to meet the urgent housing requirements which are 
bound to follow the vast increase in the Army and Navy and the rapid expan- 
sion and relocalisation of armament production. An introductory review of 
the experience of the last war gives ample evidence of the fact that a housing 
shortage is bound to reduce or retard the industrial capacity to produce. 

Profound social changes have taken place during the last twenty-five 
years in the United States. Contrary to what was the case in the last war, 
it is to-day, as the Defense Housing Co-ordinator stated recently, considered 
natural that “the men who build ships or load shells are entitled to have a 
decent place to live.” Long before the emergency situation arose, this social 
change led to the establishment of Government housing agencies. This gives 
especial advantage in the present emergency. Although it is recommended 
that private investment must play a major role in meeting the problem of 
defence housing, it is of the utmost advantage that the Federal housing agencies 
should be ready to co-operate when private action is inadequate and the Gov- 
ernment is obliged to engage in direct construction. 

The study makes many constructive recommendations. It encourages 
private initiative by investigating how to make defence housing an attractive 
long-term financial investment and how to draw full advantage from recent 
technical progress. It demonstrates how the locations of the new war indus- 
tries may be selected in a way to help to mobilise vacant dwellings and 
unused industrial capacity. Through mobilising all unused resources, the 
emergency measures may be woven into the general structure of economic 
and social progress. It investigates how transport facilities may be improved 
to allow the workers to live at a greater distance from their work. As long 
as it is possible to maintain new construction, restrictive legislation, such as 
rent control, is considered undesirable since it contributes to the housing 
shortage which it is intended to remedy. 

The report contains a valuable analysis of the way in which existing 
housing legislation lends itself to defence housing. It might, however, have 
given more information on the ways of speeding the necessary construction. 


Walker, E. R. Wartime Economics, with Special Reference to Australia. 
Melbourne, Melbourne University Press, 1939. 171 pp. 5s. 


This is one of the best introductions to war economics that have yet been 
published. The writer sets out clearly the main problems involved in the 
mobilising of productive capacity for war purposes. His analysis, like most 
recent writing on the subject, is mainly in terms of real resources (labour, 
equipment, and materials) but there are chapters dealing with war finance in 
general and with the methods which might be adopted to finance Australian 
war expenditure. 





